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INTRODUCTION 

WHAT  will  be  the  sales  executive's  problems  during 
and  immediately  after  the  difficult  period  of  tran- 
sition from  war  to  peace  marketing  ? 

Will  he  be  faced  with  a  set  of  problems  entirely  differ- 
ent from  those  he  knew  in  the  late  1930's?  Or  will  he 
find  himself  driving  along  familiar  roads  with  his  1939 
strategy  road  map  a  quite  adequate  and  satisfactory 
guide  ? 

About  the  middle  of  1944,  the  Readers'  Service 
Department  of  Printers^  Ink,  which  answers  12,000 
or  more  reader  inquiries  a  year,  noticed  a  distinct  change 
in  the  trend  of  inquiries  from  sales  and  advertising 
executives.  Almost  overnight  many  of  the  questions 
began  to  deal  with  the  old,  specific  fundamentals  of 
sfllps  RTid  qdvprtisinfy  str^tpgy. 

With  this  as  a  tip,  the  editors  made  a  few  judicious 
inquiries  and  discovered  an  interesting  attitude  of  mind 
among  sales  and  advertising  executives. 

Sales  executives,  particularly,  told  us  that  the  war 
years  had  so  radically  changed  the  nature  of  their  work 
that  many  ol  tEemTelt  almost  as  though  tliey  would 
Tiketo^go  back  to  some  school  where  they  could  re-learn, 
or  at  least  refresh  their  memories  on  the  fundamentals 
of  sales  management.! 

That  gave  our  editors  the  idea  of  a  series  of  articles,  as 
fundamental  as  bedrock,  that  would  constitute  a  brief 
sales  executives'  refresher  course.     The  assignment  to 
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do  these  articles  was  given  to  Frank  LaClave,  associate 

editor. 

The  material  on  which  they  were  based  was  not  new. 
In  fact,  most  of  it  came  right  out  of  the  files  of  Printers' 
Ink.  Many  of  the  principles  stated  here  were  first  pub- 
lished under  the  bylines  of  Burton  Bigelow,  John  Allen 
Murphy,  E.  B.  Weiss,  Bernard  A.  Grimes,  Arthur  H. 
Little,  Roy  Dickinson,  and  others.  We  were,  to  be  sure, 
publishing  articles  on  new  trends  in  distribution—a  lot 
of  them— but  the  purpose  of  this  series  was  to  stick  to 
the  fundamentals  which,  no  matter  what  happens  in  the 
"'field  of  marketing  short  of  a  revolution,  will  be  the 
foundation  on  which  saTeTmanagement  and  sales  plan- 
ning wilTbe  built  duringlETnext  four  yearsT" 

After  we  had  publishedrtEFee  of  the  articles,  we  began 
to  get  some  reader  letters.  Further  to  test  out  reader 
reaction,  we  pubHshed  a  notice  asking  our  sales  executive 
readers  if  they  were  interested  in  reprints  of  the  series. 

The  response  was  so  heavy  that  it  was  decided  to  put 
the  material  into  a  book.     And  this  is  the  book. 
C.  B.  Larrabee, 
President  and  Publisher, 
Printers'  Ink  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
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"I'm  gonna  make  sellin'  my  career  because  it's 
easy  work,  big  money,  and  ya  get  to  meet  lotsa 
'   nice  dames." 
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Chapter  I 

Hiring  salesmen 

The  problem  divides  itself  into 
four  important  divisions.  Here  is 
what  they  are  and  how  each  is  used 
to  locate  the  man  you  need 

ALTHOUGH  many  companies  now  have  sales  staffs 
X~\  fully  as  large  as  or  larger  than  before  the  war, 
there  are  many  staffs  that  must  be  rebuilt.  This 
rebuilding  process  will  entail  the  employment  of  many 
fundamentals  that  are  second  nature — just  like  walking, 
talking,  or  eating — to  most  sales  managers.  However, 
because  some  are  starting  from  scratch  and  others  must 
at  least  reappraise  present  operations,  this  is  a  good  time 
to  review  those  fundamentals. 

In  contemplating  the  basic  problems  facing  sales 
managers,  let  us  let  first  things  come  first  and  give  our 
attention  to  the  hiring  of  salesmen,  a  problem  that 
divides  itself  into  four  important  divisions: 

1.  What  is  the  job.^ 

2.  How  should  applicants  be  obtained.? 
\, 

:  3.  What  kind  of  application  blank  should  be  used? 
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4.  How  should  the  first  three  factors  be  appHed  in  the 
selection  of  the  salesmen?  a 

In  determining  what  the  job  js,  the  sales  manager  may 
/      employ  two  methods:   (l)(3^ake  a^  difficulty  analysis^) 
v?        (2)  study  the  type  of  men  now  doing'^ood  jobs  in  the 
sales  organization* 

Knowledge  of  the  difficulties  that  a  salesman  will  face 
puts  the  sales  manager  in  a  position  to  judge  the  kind  of 
man  needed  for  the  work.  Knowledge  of  the  kinds  and 
types  of  men  who  have  made  good  in  the  selling  job  will 
guide  the  sales  manager  in  selecting  similar  types. 

Jh  maMng  .aJJifficxiltyLanal^^^  jh£s         managerj^ijl 

have  tojrely  on  his  own  good  sense.     At  first  blush  one 

'"Tellmg'job  may  seem  about  as  difficult  as  another.     But 

there  are  conditions  that  make  this  factor  vary.     For 

instance : 

Does  your  man  have  to  cover  a  large  territory  by 
automobile  .f^  If  so,  a  man  past  forty  or  weighing  over 
200  pounds  may  weary  easily. 

Does  hfe  have  to  stay  away  from  home  several  weeks 
at  a  time  ?  If  so,  a  married  man  (especially  a  newly  wed) 
may  be  unhappy. 

Does  he  have  to  do  a  lot  of  walking.?  Again  the 
weight  and  the  age  factor  enters. 

Are  the  overnight  stops  in  lonesome,  jerkwater  towns.? 
Unless  character  is  really;^strong^  he  may  take  a  fling  at 
l^A^yrl^l  cards,  whisky,  parties.     A  y^4-w<A^ 

By  going  througfT  these  questions  and  others  that  fit 
your  particular  problem,  product,  or  territory,  you  begin 
to  get  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  man  you  want. 

Then  fit  that  picture  to  the  men  who  are  making  good 
for  you  or  have  made  good  for  you  in  the  past,  and  make 
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what  allowances  are  necessary.  You  may  find  your  star 
salesman  was  an  obese  character  of  sixty  who  had  every 
bad  habit  and  yet  could  travel  day  and  night,  arriving 
at  the  buyer's  office  with  plenty  of  pep  and  ability  to 
make  an  outstanding  presentation.  But  it's  not  likely. 
Anyway,  allowances  have  to  be  made  and  no  rule  regard- 
lng_saJ^sm^n_aliould  be  hard  and  fast. 

While  most  sales  managers  will  agree  that  only  extro- 
verts are  natural  salesmen,  there  is  no  rule  or  set  formula 
for  picking  salesmen.  The  ability  to  sell  is  not  confined 
to  certain  types  of  individuals :  men  with  hair  of  a  certain 
color  or  men  who  write  their  names  in  a  certain  way. 
Any  man  of  intelli^eiice^mayJbe_±rainejlJ:Q  sell,  but  cer=-- 
tainqualities,  of  course,  must  be  cultivated.    ^ 

The  fifsFoFthese  is  persistence.  Others  just  as  neces- 
sary are  self-confidence,  honesty,  earnestness,  the  ability 
to  think  quickly  and  well  and  to  absorb  training,  stability, 
initiative,  perseverance,  aggressiveness,  dominance,  inter- 
est in  selling  as  a  career  with  hope  of  advancement  not 
only  monetarily  but  in  selling  knowledge  and  strategy, 
ability  to  deal  with  people,  sense  of  humor,  personality, 
intelligence,  executive  ability,  education. 

If  you  can  find  just  one  man  with  all  that,  stop  right 
there  and  rest  on  your  laurels.  There  just  can't  be 
another.  Anyway,  it  is  a  nice,  high  goal  to  shoot  at  and 
any  failure  to  attain  it  will  be  understandable. 

OBTAINING    APPLICANTS 

Now  that  you  have  a  picture  of  the  man  you  want, 
your  next  job  is  to  get  applicants. 

Your  first  source,  of  course,  will  be  the  men  who  have 
returned  from  war  service  and  are  looking  for  their  old 
jobs  back.     It  is  not  only  a  duty  but  good  sense  to  put 
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them  on  immediately.  They  know  the  ropes,  or  did  a 
few  years  ago,  and  can  be  put  back  in  harness  after  a 
degree  of  refresher  training. 

Next  will  be  your  former  office  boys,  shipping  clerks, 
and  clerical  workers  who  grew  up  in  the  army.  They 
were  privates  in  your  firm  before  going  to  war,  but 
exposure  to  intensive  training,  many  human  contacts, 
dangers  and  responsibilities  have  made  them  officers  of 
rank  and  importance  in  an  outfit  much  bigger  than  yours. 
They'll  want  a  job,  but  it's  questionable  whether  they'll 
be  happy  if  they  are  demoted  to  privates  again.  They 
may  make  good  salesmen.  They  made  or  worked  with 
your  product  and  know  something  about  it  and  about 
your  company.  They  richly  deserve  a  chance  if  they 
meet  the  requirements  made  of  any  other  new  salesman. 

Your  next  best  source  will  be  men  recommended  by 
your  own  senior  salesmen.  A  survey  "pUbll^hecT  in 
FrinferT'TnJcshowed  that  more  than  half  of  the  staffs 
of  three  successful  sales  managers  came  from  this  source. 
One  reported  that,  in  a  5-year  period,  only  22  per  cent 
of  such  men  were  failures,  while  31  per  cent  of  the  men 
added  through  advertising  failed;  45  per  cent  of  those 
who  made  personal  application  failed;  34  per  cent  of 
those  who  made  mail  application  failed;  and  50  per  cent 
promoted  from  within  the  organization  failed. '  Probably 
the  reason  for  such  high  success  from  this  source  is  that 
your  own  men  are  anxious  to  be  associated  with  other 
successful  and  keen  salesmen.  They  are  bound  to  meet 
many  in  their  travels. 

Help-wanted  ads  that  offer  too  much,  apply  the  pres- 
siire  too  forcefullv.  in  effect  say,  *' Wonderful  connecti,Qns 
and  bright  futures  are  open  to  ambitious  men — if  you 
can  keei)  your  stride  in  the  face  of  earnings  of  $175-$250 
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per  week  we  want  you — no  experience  needed,"  bring  far 
fewer  results  th^n  more  modest  advertisements.    The 


reason  is  that  salesmen  naturally  feel  an  organisation 
that  has  to  put  such  high  pressure  in  its  help- wanted  ads 
must  be  in  a  rather  weak  position. 

Classified  advertisements  in  which  a  little  imagination 
and  ingenuity  are  employed  are  more  productive.  In  the 
past  they  have  often  been  a  conglomeration  of  superla- 
tives and  fancy  promises;  and  the  respondents  to  such 
ads  have  been  a  conglomeration  of  temporary  job  seekers, 
misfits,  and  undesirables  looking  for  a  quick  dollar  with 
the  expenditure  of  a  minimum  of  work.  (  The  greater  - 
the  pressure,  the  poorer  the  applicants.)  ~~°" 

^ClassTEedT and  display^advertisOTLenls  have  been  used 
successfully  by  many  firms.  When  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company  planned  to  open  500  new  stores  before  the  war, 
it  used  full-page  display  advertisements  in  leading  retail 
dry-goods  publications  to  obtain  managers  and  sales- 
men. A  typical  advertisement,  and  one  that  was  highly 
successful,  showed  the  picture  and  testimonial  of  a 
J.  C.  Penney  store  manager  who  had  worked  his  way 
up  in  the  organization  to  an  important  managership  and 
had  attained  ''independence,  security,  and  wealth." 

APPLICATION    BLANKS 

After  the  salesman  has  answered  the  advertisement  or 
through  some  other  means  has  been  induced  to  apply 
for  work,  the  next  step  is  to^explore  his  background  and  A 
qualifications.-^^he  application  blank  is  the  tool  used  / 
for  this  purpose.X    Some  firms  supplement  it  with  apti- 
tude tests. 

Application  blanks  vary  from  those  with  a  few  ques- 
tions to  those  with  so  many  questions  that  the  salesman 
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wonders  whether  he  is  being  asked  to  write  a  history  of 
his  life.  Indeed,  some  question  blanks  are  purposely 
made  inordinately  long  and  complicated  just  to  weed  out 
the  impatienFones  who  lack  stick-toHrtiveness. 

Each  company  will,  of  course,  have  different  questions 
on  its  application  blank,  all  designed  to  reveal  the  quali- 
ties needed  for  the  particular  job.  In  addition  to  such 
routine  questions  as  namS,  age,  height,  weight,  and  num- 
ber of  dependents,  the  following  are  among  those  that 
have  been  found  valuable  as  giving  an  indication  of  the 
salesman's  desirability : 

1.  How  much  time  have  you  lost  during  the  past 
2  years  on  account  of  illness? 

2.  What  did  you  do  during  vacation  following  each 
year  you  attended  high  school? 

3.  What  did  you  do  during  your  college  vacations, 
if  any? 

4.  Did  you  participate  in  organized  sports;  if  so, 
which,  and  what  position  did  you  play? 

5.  Who  were  your  last  three  employers,  what  was     j 
your  position,  how  much  did  you  earn,  and  what  was  your 
reason  for  leaving? 

6.  How  much  time  in  years  and  months  have  you 
spent  in  retail  selling? 

7.  How  much  time  in  outside  selling? 

8.  What  forms  of  investments  have  you? 

9.  What  percentage  of  your  income  have  you  saved     : 
since  you  began  work? 
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10.  To  what  organizations  do  you  belong? 

1 1 .  Do  you  hold  an  office  in  any  of  these  organizations  ? 

RATING    THE    APPLICANT 

Pro]2erly_intei:pj:£led,- the  answers  to  these  questions 
will  give  a  good  key  to  the  man's  personality,  but  the 
interviewer  should  make  his  own  observations  as  he  talks 
with  the  applicant.  ^Many  firms  use  a  judgment  blank 
on  which  to  register  these  impressions. ~  Such  a  blank 
should  cover  the  following  points : 

1.  How  does  the  applicant's  appearance  affect  you — 
his  facial  appearance,  physique,  carriage,  neatness  ? 

2.  How  do  his  manners  impress  you.^ 

3.  How  would  you  describe  his  voice? 

4.  Does  he  look  you  steadily  in  the  eye? 

5.  To  what  extent  does  he  participate  in  the  con- 
versation ? 

6.  Has  he  a  good  command  of  language  and  does  he 
use  good  English? 

7.  Is  he  familiar  with  current  history  and  modern 
business  problems  ? 

8.  What  is  your  opinion  of  his  character  and  integrity  ? 

9.  What  degree  of  determination  does  he  seem  to 
possess  ? 

10.  Does  he  give  evidence  of  initiative? 
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11.  What    degree    of   imagination   does   he   seem   to 
possess  ? 

12.  Does  he  have  mechanical  aptitude? 

13.  How  do  you  beKeve  he  will  work  at  selling? 

14.  What  is  the  extent  of  his  specialized  knowledge  in 
the  field  in  which  he  is  to  do  business  ? 


APTITUDE    TESTS 

Sales-aptitude  tests  attempt  to  evaluate  the  candi- 
date's intelligence,  aptitude,  interest,  proficiency,  per- 
sonality, and  temperament.  They  consist  of  long  forms 
running  up  to  400  questions  and  taking  as  much  as 
4  hours  to  fill  out.  Some  include  and  combine  standard 
wriiten»iests-de vised  by  psychologists,  sueh^as  the  Otis 

:est,  Bernreuter&i£rson^lity  tes't.  Strong 

^ocational-interest^^t,  an^^oss  social-intellipence  tesj_ 
One  consultant  supplying  such  tests  claims  they  are  80  to 
^^''^^  90  per  cent  accurate  in  predicting  the  failure  or  success 
of  new  salesmen. 

Some  sales  managers  have  criticized  sales-aptitude 
tests,  charging  that  they  only  confirm  what  is  learned  in 
application  and  judgment  blanks  and  that  a  standard 
test  cannot  fit  the  needs  of  every  organization. 

Some  firms  do  not  place  much  importance  on  following 
up  personal  and  business  references  because  these,  as  a 
rule,  are  given  in  a  perfunctory  manner  and  the  appli- 
cant will,  of  course,  be  careful  not  to  mention  the  name 
of  anyone  who  knows  something  bad  about  him  and 
would  be  willing  to  say  it.     However,  if  follow-up  is  dj^ne 
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by  telephone  one  question  that  usually  brings  an  indica-  , 
-^ve  response  is  this:  Would  you  employ  this  man  again? 

In  the  last  analysis  the  selection  of  the  salesman 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  judgment  of  the  man 
who  makes  the  choice.  And  all  of  the  information 
assembled  on  application  blank  and  judgment  form  is  of 
value  only  to  aid  in  properly  organizing  his  thinking 
before  the  final  judgment  is  made. 

If  the  selecting  executive  has  the  ability  to  judge  men 
and  has  sufficient  information  at  his  command,  he  should 
be  able  to  increase  considerably  his  percentage  of  suc- 
cesses among  new  salesmen. 


Yeah.     I  know  that's  how  you  said  to  do  it  in 
the  sales-training  course  but  I  make  out  much 
better  telling  funny  stories." 


Chapter  II 

Training  salesmen 

A  seven-point  prog-ram  to  make 
sales  education  productive 

THE  return  of  peace  can  be  as  great  a  business 
calamity  to  the  unprepared  sales  manager  as  was 
the  outbreak  of  war.  Although  some  sales  staffs  have 
functioned  through  the  war  period,  most  of  them  have 
been  depleted  and  many  have  been  transferred  to  non- 
selling  activities.  Whether  or  not  new  salesmen  must  be 
hired,  the  sales  manager  usually  will  have  to  redirect  the 
selling  effort  into  new  channels;  and  for  this  purpose  a 
sales-training  program  will  be  helpful,  if  not  essential. 

Sales  training  is  expensive.  It  can  be  justified  only 
if  It  produces  results,  if  it  produces  business.  Therefore, 
let  us  consider  a  seven-point  program  to  make  sales 
training  productive. 


KL.    OBJECTIVE 

If  the  sales  department  is  to  be  productive,  its  training 
program  must  have  a  definite  objective,  for  what's  the 
use  of  starting  on  a  journey  unless  we  know  where  we  are 
going?  This  objective  must  be  definite,  with  answers 
to.  such  questions  as;  What  is  each  man's  sales  quota? 

13 
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How  many  calls  must  he  make  ?  What  is  his  sales  story  ? 
How  does  he  uncover  prospects?  How  does  he  secure 
an  interview?  .  How  should  he  meet  competition? 
What  about  service,  complaints,  etc.,  etc.? 

Each  sales  manager  will  have  to  outline  his  own  objec- 
tives because  sales  problems,  like  products  and  markets, 
vary. 

V^.    RESEARCH 

Some  research  is  needed  to  obtain  training  material, 
and  much  of  it  can  be  supplied  by  salesmen,  executives, 
and  textbooks  or  business  magazine  articles.  Perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  way  to  obtain  this  information  is 
to  make  an  analysis  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  all 
salesmen  and  find  the  best  solution  for  each  difficulty. 

The  Ame™an^^3RMiator::Gompany  some  years  ago  had 
a  sales-training  course  that  was  developed  in  this  way. 
In  making  the  analysis,  ^5Q  difficulties  were  listed,  and 
one  or  more  solutions  was  found  for  each  difficulty. 
Every  one  of  the  company's  salesmen  was  asked  what 
difficulties  he  had  encountered.  After  the  answers  were 
summarized,  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  solutions. 

The  difficulties  were  grouped  under  the  following 
heads : 

1.  Personality  of  salesinan:  What  are  his  weaknesses 
and  what  are  his  strong  points  ? 

2.  Technique  of  the  sale:  How  are  various  types  of 
sales  made? 

3.  Personal  difficulties  encountered  by  the  salesman. 

4.  Trade  difficulties  and  weaknesses:  Troubles  arising 
out  of  competition  between  dealers  in  the  same  town; 
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competition  in  the  same  territory  from  jobbers  handling 
company  products,  and  other  points  of  a  similar 
character. 

5.  Customers'  objections  to  distribution,  construction 
of  the  product,  or  use  of  the  product. 

6.  Weakness  of  the  dealers'  selling. 

To  show  possibilities  of  the  difficulty  analysis  there 
follows  a  list  of  difficulties  submitted  by  salesmen. 
When  solutions  were  secured,  material  resulted  that  was 
invaluable  in  training.  / 

A.  Opening  the  interview. 

1.  The  salesman  is  awkward  or  inexperienced  in  open- 
ing the  interview. 

2.  The  salesman  does  not  size  up  the  customer 
properly. 

3.  The  salesman  has  no  method  developed  for  finding 
out  who  is  the  buyer. 

4.  The  salesman  does  not  know  how  to  eliminate  wait- 
ing for  the  buyer.  ,  A^. 

B.  Conducting  the  interview, 

1.  The  salesman  allows  the  interview  to  drag  out.  ^ 

2.  The  salesman  allows  the  customer  to  get  him  into^-^    r,  i^\ 
an  argument. 

3.  The  salesman  does  too  much  of  the  talking.  ^p      ^ 
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4.  The  salesman  presents  arguments  poorly. 

5.  The  salesman  is  afraid  of  the  customer. 

6.  The  salesman  is  too  familiar  with  the  customer. 

7.  The  salesman  is  not  able  to  get  past  such  stock 
objections  as  "I  don't  need  anything  today,"  ''I  am  too 
busy  to  see  you,"  "I  just  placed  an  order  for  your  goods," 
''I've  got  some  other  things  to  do." 

8.  The  salesman  is  not  able  to  get  an  initial  order  on 
new  lines  when  the  dealer  already  has  a  fair-sized  stock 
of  older  products  or  competitor's  product  that  is  moving 
well. 

9.  The  salesman  cannot  induce  the  dealer  to  order  by 
telephone  or  mail  when  stocks  get  low. 

^  10.  The  salesman  has  no  answer  ready  for  claims  that 
his  company's  products  are  inferior. 

11.  The  salesman  discusses  competition  too  freely. 

12.  The  salesman  has  not  lost  the  feehng  that  all 
rebuffs  and  criticisms  are  personal  and  has  not  got  the 
feel  of  being  the  company  in  his  territory. 

13.  The  salesman  does  not  effectively  sell  the  company 
to  the  dealer  and  to  his  men. 

14.  The  salesman  does  not  secure  the  confidence, 
respect,  and  friendship  of  his  customers  and  their  clerks. 

C.  Handling  types  of  customers. 

1.  The  salesman  does  not  develop  and  maintain  a 
kindly,  interested,  and  helpful  attitude  toward  customers. 
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2.  The  salesman  does  not  size  them  up  to  decide  what 
kind  of  approach  and  appeal  to  make. 

3.  The  salesman  does  not  appeal  to  their  particular 
likes,  dislikes,  peculiarities,  and  hobbies. 

4.  The  salesman  does  not  know  how  to  sell  a  customer 
who  will  not  talk. 

5.  The  salesman  does  not  handle  properly  the  cus- 
tomer who  always  wants  a  "deal." 

D.  Mechanics  of  the  interview. 

1.  The  salesman  does  not  have  his  Hsts  in  such  shape 
as  to  make  it  easy  to  reinforce  a  point. 

2.  The  salesman  cannot  get  back  into  the  sales  inter- 
view and  sell  effectively  when  interrupted. 

3.  The  salesman  has  no  method  developed  for  selling 
the  customer  whose  store  is  crowded  with  customers  or 
visitors. 

4.  The  salesman  does  not  know  how  to  meet  special 
opposition  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  competing  sales- 
man, a  customer,  a  friend  of  the  dealer,  or  another  repre- 
sentative of  his  own  company,  especially  from  the  general 
office. 

E.  Closing  the  interview. 

The  salesman  closes  the  interview  too  abruptly,  or 
hangs  around  long  enough  to  give  the  buyer  a  chance  to 
change  his  mind. 
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This  outline  is  intended  only  to  show  that  the  basic 
material  for  a  sales-training  course  may  be  obtained 
through  a  difficulty  analysis;  it  is  not  an  outline  for  your 
training  course,  though  it  includes  many  points  that  are 
universal  problems.  Each  sales  manager  will  have  to 
develop  his  own  course.  But  he  will  do  it  better  if  he 
interviews  the  men  who  are  doing  the  job  and  engages 
in  some  field  research. 

I  '3.    PRESENTATION 

I  The  four  common   methods   for  presenting  training 

**'  material  are  (1)  films,  either  silent  or  talking,  moving  or 
slide;  (^  bulletins,  manuals,  books;  (3)  sales  meetings, 
^nd  (4g5eldj:utorinjr)  Each  has  its  effective  application 
bu±jhe^,^^Gessfurtr^^  course jwill  emplay  Jrwn,  or 

perhaps  three  or  all  four  methods. 

Great  strides  in  the  effectual  use  of  educational  pic- 
tures, both  sound  slide  films  and  motion  pictures,  have 
been  made  by  the  armed  forces.  College  courses,  which 
in  peacetime  take  up  to  4  years  to  complete,  are  satis- 
\  factorily  learned  in  httle  more  than  the  same  number  of 
/^months  through  intensive  study  with  the  motion  picture 
as  the  key  tool. 

Since  the  production  of  anv  type  of  motion  picture  is 
expensive,  and  the  cost  may  be  prohibitive,  chart  talks 
may  be  employed  as  a  substitute;  but  the^cheaper  method 
IS  usually  lessjegective!  The  creation  of  sales-training 
films  and  sales  manuals  is  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 
The  sales  meeting  will  last  a  day  or  a  week  or  any 
other  period  of  time  needed  to  cover  the  training  course. 
It  should  be  carefully  staged  so  as  to  gain  the  maximum 
in  interest  and  attention.  The  room  in  which  it  is  held 
should  be  well  ventilated  and  cool,  have  good  acoustic 
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properties,  and,  if  films  are  to  be  shown,  be  easily  blacked 
out.  The  day's  session  should  start  early  and  each  stu- 
dent should  find  on  his  chair  a  note  pad,  a  pencil,  and 
the  day's  program.  .^ 

A  10-minute  rest  period  should  be  granted  at  the  end  \^ 
of  every  hour,  when  the  room  should  be  cleared  and 
"7?7?ntilated.  If  possible,  lunch  should  be  served  in  a 
near-by  dining  room.  When  the  day's  session  closes, 
about  five  o'clock, .each  salesman  should  receive  a  tran- 
script of  the  material  presented  throughout  the  day 
for  study  in  the  evening.  Quizzes  should  be  held  at 
least  once  a  day,  and  prizes loTlSpr marks  will  rouse-g:^ 
spirit  of  competition. 

^  Whether  these  sessions  are  held  at  the  home  office  or 
in  the  field  depends  on  the  size  of  the  sales  staff,  the 
location  and  equipment  of  the  home  ofiice,  and  other 
special  conditions. 

Some  sales  managers  find  it  advantageous  to  engage 
someone  skilled  in  classroom  teaching  to  conduct  the 
course.     Speeches  by  companv^jBaHnln  should  be  held — . 

to  a  minimum^. 

How  to  conduct  a  sales  meeting  or  convention  is  dis- 
cussed more  fully  in  Chapter  XI. 

14.  ACCEPTANCE 

Unless  the  theories,  ideas,  and  instructions  presented 
in  the  sales-training  course  are  understood,  they  will 
never  be  accepted.  Experienced  teachers  will  say  that 
one  of  the  surest  methods  of  creating  understanding  is. 
through  the  siphon'^method  oi  instruction  rather  than  _i^ 
tEelunnel  method;  the  siphon  metho'd  being  a  drawmg 
out  process,  in  6oiiti-^st  to  the  funnel  method  of  pouring 
in.     When  you  tell  a  man  what  the  problem  is  and  help 
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him  solve  it  himself,  you  set  his  thinking  processes  in 
operation  and  he  will  remember  both  problem  and  solu- 
tion much  longer  than  he  will  if  he  merely  sits  back  and 
4ias  the  solution  told  to  him. 

One  successful  training  director  employs  a  five-step 
formula  with  great  success:  'Tirst  have  the  man  read 
the  text,  attend  the  meetings,  and  watch  the  pictures. 
Have  him  take  part  in  the  meeting  discussions  and  have 
him  put  on  sales  acts,"  he  says.  "Second,  tell  him  what 
he  has  heard,  read,  and  seen.  Third,  ask  him  informally 
what  he  thinks  he  heard,  read,  and  saw.  Fourth,  tell, 
him  again  and  have  him  reread  and  restudy  the  material/ 
Fifth,  have  him  pass  a  written  or  oral  examination."   ^ 

^5.    USE     OF     TRAINING 

Human  beings  are  sometimes  mighty  stubborn  ani- 
mals. Th^y  get  into  a  groove,  even  a  rut,  and  resent  any 
effort  to  dislodge  them.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  stronger 
argument  than  more  sales  (and  consequently  more  money 
every  week  in  the  salary  check)  to  make  a  salesman  want 
to  use  the  techniques  learned  in  the  sales-training  course. 

Just  as  the  contest  is  used  to  promote  sales,  so  contests 
can  promote  more  thorough  mastery  of  the  material  pre- 
sented in  the  sales-training  course.  Chapter  XII  is 
devoted  to  sales  contests. 

i  6.    FOLLOW-UP 

Probably  the  best  way  to  make  sure  that  your  sales 
training  is  used  effectively  is  for  the  training  director  and 
the  sales  manager  to  make  personal  contacts  in  the  fipld. 
Actual  work  with  th"e  salesmen  will  s^ovrtircrnTiSw  to 
modify,  expand,  adapt,  and  use  the  ideas  presented.  If 
this  is  done  adroitly  and  if  it  results  in  more  orders,  it 
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will  be  the  quickest  way  to  get  salesmen  to  accept  and 
apply  training  ideas  and  methods. 

♦       K^      7.    CONTINUATION 

To  be  most  effective,  sales  training  should  not  be  a 
one-shot-and-forget-about-it  proposition.  ^Men  should 
be  called  in  from  the  road  about  once  a  year  and  put 
through  a  brush-up  course.  Part  of  the  mail  sent  to 
salesmen  should  continue  this  training.  Every  drive, 
contest,  and  campaign  should  have  its  training  phases 
and  add  to  the  salesmen's  continuous  training. 


tx^^^/u. 


^-/ 


^t 


Next  time  don't  let  your  kids  cut  paper  dolls 
out  of  my  sales  manual!** 


Chapter  III 

Sales  manuals  and  films 

A  check  list  of  material  that  man- 
uals may  contain.     Advantages  of 
training  films 

PROBABLY  the  most  important  and  the  most  widely 
used  aid  in  sales  training  is  the  sales  manual  in  which 
is  summed  up  information  about  the  firm  and  products 
Ihat  salesmen  should  know  but  cannot  be  expected  to 
memorize.  The  manual,  as  such,  is  hardly  ever  intended 
exclusively  for  use  in  the  sales-training  course;  it  is  for 
the  constant  use  of  the  salesman  in  his  daily  work. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  typical  sales  manual,  but  a 
study  made  by  Printers'  Ink  produced  a  check  list  of  the 
contents  of  handbooks,  catalogues,  instruction  books, 
and  sales  manuals  used  by  salesmen.  The  Ust  does  not 
include  everything  that  any  manual  should  contain,  but 
it  does  provide  a  working  outline.  The  following  are 
elements  that  may  appear  in  sales  manuals: 

Title  page— the  title  of  the  manual;  the  name  of  the 
company  issuing  it,  and  a  statement  that  it  is  subject  to 
recall  upon  the  resignation  of  the  user  or  for  other  rea- 
sons; space  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  salesman. 

23 
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Foreword  or  introduction— to  explain  the  purpose  of 
the  manual  and^EelTsalesmen  how  to  use  it. 
Table  of  contents. 

1JM2S  ^^  company— institutional  copy  designed  to 

arouse  the  salesmen's  enthusiasm  and  pride  in  the  firm. 

History   of   product— to   show   development   through 

research  to  the  present  high  level  of  perfection. 

A  Inspirational  or  explanatory  letter  from  the  president 

%  or  the  sales  manager. 

\\t  -^^Si^^^^Piif  ^^  company  executives,  with  brief  biogra- 

^       phies— to  acquaint  salesmen  with  home-office  personnel 
^      and  inspire  confidence  in  their  fellow  workers. 
^        Aphotographjaf  the  plant  or  the  factory  with  branches 
and  their  locations. 

4L.statement  of  the  company's  sales,  product,  and 
distribution  policies— to  emphasize  the  quality  and  type 
of  outlets  desired,  the  wholesale  or  jobber  setup,  the 
relations  with  retailers. 

Price  lists— stock  number,  description, 
^duct  description— illustrating  the  items  in  the  line, 
describing  ffie  selling  features,  etc.     This  may  be  omitted 
if  the  company  issues  a  catalogue. 
w  .^§kg  instruction — here  is  where  you  put.  over  your 

sales  training,  TOth_such  topics  as  these: 

Tested  selling  plans. 
How  to  meet  standard  sales  objections. 
How  to  instruct  jobbers'  salesmen. 
How  to  hold  jobbers'  meetings. 
Selling  sentences  to  offer  retailers. 
Typical  selling  situations  in  dialogue. 
How  to  meet  competitors'  sales  tactics. 
Sales  experience  stories. 
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How  to  get  prospects. 

How  to  get  interviews. 

How  to  close  a  sale. 

Selling  pointers.  .  i  ,.    u 

Self -examining  questionnaires  on  this  material  to  be 

filled  in  by  salesmen. 

Sample  recor^^s^afidjo^^^^^^-^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
out  the  forms  used  in  a  selling  routine. 

InspirationaJ.-..iii^to4«^  should     be     sprinkled 

th^GJKS^Itthe  book  to  make  salesmen  aware  that  theirs 
is  a  good  company  to  work  for,  that  the  product  is 
excellent,   and  that  additional  effort  brmgs   additional 

^^.Tvltimanials— reproductions  of  letters  from  satisfied 
uJ^that   salesmen   may   use    as   part    of   their   sales 

argument.  ^         ^       n         - 

Sales  promotion  andadvertising-why   the  firm  is 
ad^^rtElHTaSd  how;  reproduction  of  display  advertismg 
and  samples  of  advertising  material  available  to  dealers; 
rules  regarding  cooperative  advertising. 
Space  for  inserting  periodic  sales  bulletins. 
Jiisceilanepiis— approved  trade  practices;  table  ot  dis- 
"Tounts;  glossary  of  trade  terms;  credit  rules;  explanation 
of  deals;  shipping  weights. 

The  manual  may  be  just  as  elaborate  as  the  company 
budget  will  allow,  but  typography  and  color  should  be 
used  to  full  advantage  to  make  it  readable  and  mviting 
The  company's  advertising  department  or  agency  should 
be  consulted  for  editing,  page  layouts,  and  make-up. 
There  are  essentially  three  kinds  of  manuals:  perpetual,. 
CpermanentJ)  ^na"55rrespondence  courieTMost  popular 
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•  js  the  perpetual,  or  loose-leaf,  manual  because  it  is  easier 
/^    to  start  and  to  keep  up  to  date  than  any  other  kind. 
'        The  permanent,  or  bound,  type  has  the  advantage  of 
neatness  of  arrangement  and  protection  against  loss  of 
miscellaneous  pages,, 

The  correspondence  type  is  for  material  sent  out  at 
regular  intervals,  covering  all  phases  of  a  company's  sales 
policy.  A  loose-leaf  binding  is  usually  provided,  so  that 
all  information  may  be  kept  together.  In  this  way  it  is 
like  the  perpetual  type.  It  has  the  advantage  of  teach- 
ing in  short,  easily  assimilated  doses. 

The  letter-size  manual  appears  to  be  most  popular, 

X  because  it  fits  neatly  into  a  brief  case  and  allows  enough 
space  to  give  proper  display  to  text  matter  and  illus- 
tration.  However,  some  companies  issue  a  pocket-sized 
manual.  Heavy  paper  and  unnecessary  material  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  because  the  salesman  (quite 
excusably)  will  not  wish  to  carry  a  weighty  burden. 

TRAINING    FILMS 

Sales-training  films  have  a  flexibihty  that  makes  them 
a  powerful  adjunct  to  the  training  program,  or,  in  many 
instances,  the  nucleus  of  the  program.  It  may  be  found 
that  the  same  film  can  be  used  for  training  manufacturer 
salesmen,  wholesaler  and  jobber  salesmen,  and  retail 
dealers,  but  in  most  cases  separate  films  for  each  function 
will  be  preferable. 

The  creation  of  a  training  film  is  specialized  work  and 
should  be  left  to  a  professional  producer.  Give  him 
complete  information  on  the  points  to  be  covered  and 
then  let  him  work  out  his  own  script  and  dramatization. 

One  great  advantage  of  a  well-done  film  is  that  it 
usually  gets  the  complete,  undivided  attention  of  the 
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class;  whereas  a  speaker  or  instructor  may  work  himself 
into  a  frenzy  and,  in  spite  of  it,  see  several  of  the  mem- 
bers dozing— physically  or  mentally.  The  sound  film 
appeals  simultaneously  to  two  senses— teariagLand  seemg  ^ 
—and  this  results  in  quick  and  thorough  learnmg.  Many 
people  are  unable  to  visuaUze  the  things  that  they  read 
in  print,  but  the  talking  motion  picture  effectively  visual- 
izes a  message  and  tells  them  what  they  are  seeing. 

Films  present  great  opportunity  for  dramatic  treat- 
ment as  in  scenes  showing  the  right  way  to  sell  difficult 
types  of  customers.  Some  sales -training  films  have  effec- 
tively used  the  situation  in  which  the  know-it-all  sales- 
man makes  many  ridiculous  mistakes  and  loses  the  sale, 
while  the  earnest  newcomer,  who  is  wiUing  to  study  his 
sales  manual,  apphes  the  techniques  there  advocated  and 
comes  away  with  the  order. 

A  small  part  of  the  film  may  well  be  devoted  to  selhng 
the  audience  on  the  dollars-and-cents  value  of  the  whole  . 
training   program.     This    can   be   brought    out   m   the 
dramatization. 

It  is  also  well  to  include  several  scenes  of  an  institu- 
tional character,  showing  salesmen  the  position  that  the 
company  holds  in  industry  and  in  the  community  and 
the  way  it  fulfills  its  social  and  economic  obligations. 

At  least  one  successful  user  of  sales-training  films  has 
found  that@minutes  is  the  maximum  length  that  a  film  ^ 
should  run^or  the  audience  becomes  restless  after  that 
time  and  fails  to  absorb  the  entire  message.     If  the 
picture  is  a  sound  slide  film,  it  should  be  fast-moving       v/ 
andlToT  more  tha^Toleco^      copy  should  be  used^y^ 
for  any  one  frame,. ^ 


My  wife  wants  to  know  how  to  figger  out  how 
much  dough  I'm  supposed  to  get!" 


Chapter  IV 

Sales  compensation 

A  review  of  the  basic  methods— their 
advantages  and  disadvantages 

MUCH  has  been  written  and  said  over  many  years 
concerning  the  payment  of  salesmen.  When 
there  is  a  seller's  market,  as  at  present,  the  salesman's 
job  is  largely  one  of  taking  orders  and  arranging  for 
satisfactory  delivery  dates,  and  there  is  often  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  sales  managers  to  feel  that  salesmen  are 
overpaid.  But  when  a  buyer's  market  obtains,  the  good 
salesman  is  much  sought  after,  and  his  services  are  amply 

rewarded. 

Basically,  there  are  two  methods  of  payingjalesmen^^v^ 
Onris  ^\^^ii^,..^J,  and  the  other  is  ^^^^.J^^ 
mission.     However;    in    nearly    every    case    neither    is 
STtliily  satisfactory;  so  a  combination  of  commission  and 
salary  is  usually  used.     The  right  combination— that 
which  produces  the  most  business  at  the  least  expense 
while  justly  rewarding  salesmen  for  their  work— is  con- 
ceivably never  the  same  for  any  two  companies.     Twelve 
variations  on  the  straight-salary  and  straight-commission 
methods  will  be  outlined  here.     However,  before  turning^ 
to  them,  let  us  consider  the  principles  that  should  govern 
the  selection  of  a  method  for  compensation. 
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Rate  of  pay  should 

1.  Be  compatible  with  the  operating  characteristics 
of  the  business. 

2.  Attract  and  hold  the  best  possible  type  of  man. 

3.  Orient  salesmen's  efforts  to  profitable  customers 
and  potentially  profitable  customers. 

4.  Minimize  or  eliminate  contacts  with  unprofitable 
customers. 

5.  Compensate  only  for  activities  that  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  the  business. 

6.  Compensate  for  any  nonselling  activities  that  are 
required  by  the  management. 

7.  Ensure    frequent   and   continuous   cultivation   as 
protection  against  inroads  by  competitors. 

8.  Assure  sufficient  regular  income  to  relieve  sales- 
men's worries  about  basic  family  expenses. 

9.  Provide  ample  reward  for  effort,  regardless  of  the 
amount  involved. 

10.  Be  free  from  any  provisions  that  penalize  salesmen 
for  mistakes  of  management. 

11.  Be  clear,  simple,  and  understandable;  free  from 
complex  formulas  for  calculating  earnings  that  would 
prevent  salesmen  from  figuring  out  what  they  are  to 
receive. 

12.  Be  free  from  any  arbitrary  rate  changes  that  sales- 
men can  construe  as  chiseling  by  the  management. 
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Keeping  those  principles  in  mind  and  realizing  that  no 
compensation  plan,  by  itself,  can  induce  every  salesman 
to  perform  his  task  to  perfection,  it  should  not  be  too 
difficult  to  devise  a  compensation  plan  to  fit  any  com- 
pany's needs. 

The  commonly  used  basic  variations  of  sales  compen- 
sation may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Commission.  There  are  several  forms  of  commis- 
sion payments :  straight  commission,  a  certain  percentage 
or  amount  for  every  sale;  sliding  commission,  which  gives 
the  salesman  a  certain  percentage  or  sum  for  each  sale 
up  to  a  specified  amount  and  thereafter  either  a  higher 
or  lower  percentage  or  sum;  group  commission,  with  the  ^ 
firm*s  products  divided  into^veraL-grpups  aalLjdih 
^varying  percentages  or  sums  paid  for  sales  of  the  differ^ 
ent  groups. 

'^^T^afmyT  A  fixed  income  is  paid,  regardless  of  sales, 
but  tTie'amount,  of  course,  depends  on  the  ability  of  the 
salesman. 

3.  Salary  and  commission  combined.  In  this  plan  the 
salesman  receives  a  salary  in  addition  to  a  percentage  on 
all  sales,  or  on  sales  above  a  certain  specified  amount. 
Salary  is  based  on  ability  and  tenure  of  employment,  and 
commission  may  be  any  one  of  the  three  forms  specified 
above.  Sometimes  commission  is  paid  on  only  certain 
items  in  the  line. 

4.  Drawing  account  against  commission.     The  drawing 
account  seems  like  a  salary,  for  it  is  a  certam  specifiM^r 
sum  payable  at  definite  intervals;  but  it  is  actually  unlike^ 
arsarary,Tor  it  is'really  a  part  of  the  commission^  an 
advance  on  the  commission  a  man  is  expected  to  earn 
during  an  interval.     If   the  salesman  falls   behind  his 
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expected  volume,  he  is  supposed  to  make  good  on  his 
drawing  account  before  he  again  collects  commission, 
is  advantage  of  this  systemjs^thatjf  the  salesman  does 
•— fi^t  make  his  q-uota,  he  falls  into  ''debt"  to  the  company 
and  the  psychological  reaction  is  often  harmful.  Rather 
than  work  his  way  out,  a  salesman  may  become  dis- 
couraged and  go  into  debt  further  and  further  each  week 
until  he  loses  his  job  and  leaves  the  company  holding 
the  bag. 

5.  Salary  'plus-^xzp.enses  plus  commission.  This  is 
similar  to  plan  3,  except  that  the  employer  pays  the 
salesman's  traveling  and  living  expenses.  A  further 
variation  is  that  of  expenses  plus  drawing  account  against 
a  commission. 

6.  Salary  plus  commissmn  on_mhs  over  aceTi^  amotrnt 
pr^quota.  The  salesman  gets  a  straight  salary  and  then 
draws  his  commission  on  those  sales  that  go  over  his 
quota. 

7 .  Salary  plus  percentage  of  savings Mn.  coveririg  territory. 
In  addition  to  salary,  the  salesman  receives  a  percentage 
of  any  sum  saved  in  his  expense^  budget,  which  is  based 
on  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  covering  his  territory  in  the 
past  and  a  prediction  of  current  expenses. 

8.  Bonus^  The  bonus  may  be  added  to  any  of  the 
plaiis'already  outlined.  Itjs_paid,  in  most  instances,  as 
an  incentive  to 

a.  Help  increase  net  profits. 

b.  Help  increase  total  sales. 

c.  Exceed  quota. 

d.  Perform  nonselling  functions. 

e.  Lower  sales  costs. 

/.  Increase  service  to  the  house. 
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gr.  Increase  efficiency. 

h.  Increase  promotional  work. 

i.  Increase  the  number  of  calk.  * 

j.  Increase  branch-office  sales. 

_The  bonus  plan  may  be  operated  very  much  like  a 
prizecontest(  but  it  dill'ers  from  a  prize  contest  because 
the  bonus  is  a  permanent  feature  of  the  sales  payment 
-j»Uji^  i\j\(\  the^  j)rize_contest  is  sporadic  and  usual 
designed  to  accomplish  a  specific  task.  However,  the 
bonus  payment  plan  Is  often  promoted  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  a  prize  contest.^ 

9.  Task  and  bonus.  Salary,  or  commission,  or  a  vari- 
ation of  the  two  basic  payment  plans  is  paid  for  specific 
tasks  and  resulting  sales ;  and  a  bonus  is  paid  as  an  added 
incentive  for  performing  those  tasks  satisfactorily.  Tasks 
might  be  defined  as  daily  calls,  follow-up,  demonstra- 
tions, putting  up  advertising  materials,  etc. 

10.  Point  system.     A  point  system  is  usually  used  to  / 
operate  the  task-and-bonus  plan  satisfactorily.     Various  S 
tasks  are  given  different  point  values;  for  instance,  the 
following: 

Making  a  call 5  points 

Getting  an  order 15  points 

Each  item  in  order 1  point 

Follow-up 10  points 

Demonstration '• 20^oints 

Putting  up  display  material 15  points 

II. ~S-€(he-mid-^eimnQJi2jM^^^  This  plan  gives  each 
man  a  quota  that  may  be  established  according  to  the 
previous  year's  sales,  population  of  the  district  covered, 
business  enterprises  in  the  territory,  or  some  other  bas^s. 
In  addition,  a  quota  of  service  for  each  sale  or  call  may 
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also  be  established.  Uiiderjlii^^plana  man's  total  orders 
must  reach  a  certain  specified  sum,  and  a  certain  quota 
of  Services  or  tasks  must  be  performed  in  relation  to  the 
total  number  of  calls. 

12.  ^Rdz^-xxmi^sts^  This  is  a  type  of  sales  stimulation 
that  isjooLpart  of  the  basic  payment  that  a  salesman 
receives  for  his  duties  but  may,  nevertheless,  add  to  his 
income.  In  order  to  induce  him  to  make  more  sales  or 
to  perform  more  service  tasks,  prizes  in  the  form  of 
money,  goods,  or  even  little  tin  badges?  are  given,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  compensation  (see  Chapter  XII) . 

The  amount  paid  to  a  salesman  is,  of  course,  governed 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  dei^nd,  but  sales  managers 
must  always  remember  that  a  high-caliber  person 
demands  a  high  standard  of  living  and,  unless  his  income 
provides  the  standard  of  living  that  he  demands,  natural 
dissatisfaction  will  mar  his  ability. 

Give  a  man  opportunity  to  earn  any  sum,  limited  only 
by  his  ability  and  the  amount  of  effort  he  puts  into  the 
job,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  produce  much  more 
than  a  man  who  knows  there  is  a  ceiling  on  his  earnings. 
No  sales  manager  can  hope  to  have  the  full  and  loyal 
support  of  his  men  unless  they  feel  they  are  well  paid 
for  their  efforts  and  are  in  line  for  increased  compensation 
commensurate  with  services  rendered. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  turnover  in  sales  staffs  is 
dissatisfaction  with  compensation.  Some  firms,  which 
pay  a  sliding  scale  commission,  actually  pay  less  for 
business  over  a  certain  quota.  Any  sensible  person, 
including  the  salesman,  knows  that  it  does  not  cost  the 
firm  any  more  to  handle  that  excess  business  (in_fact  it 
probably  costs  less)  and  therefore  salesmen  should  be 
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paid  more  commission  for_sajes  qver^uota,  rather  than      J\ 
lenfi.     Thp  only  reason  that  commissions  on  over-quota  ^ 
sales  are  cut  is  that  management  does  not  want  salesmen 
to  earn  too  much!     How  silly!     The  more  salesmen  are 
allowed  to  earn,  the  more  business  they  produce. 

About  Two"  years^go  the  president  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  soft  drink  concerns  was  fond  of  startling  his 
friends  by  saying  that  he  was  earning  less  money  than  he 
was  paying  three  of  his  salesmen.  That  was  entirely 
true,  even  though  his  salary  was  in  excess  of  $50,000. 
His  men  were  compensated  for  the  amount  of  business 
they  produced  and  were  allowed  to  earn  any  sum  they 
could. 

There  is  no  ideal  plan  for  compensating  salesmen  that 
can  be  used  by  all  companies.  Some  salesmen,  those 
working  for  wholesale  tobacconists,  for  example,  are  little 
more  than  order  takers  and  their  compensation  should  be 
commensurate  with  any  routine  work.  Other  salesmen 
— those  selling  locomotives  or  bridges — may  go  many 
months  before  getting  an  order  but  when  they  do  it 
amounts  to  a  great  deal.  Their  compensation  should 
reflect  acknowledgment  of  the  artistry  and  skill  that  they 
must  put  into  their  work. 

In  effect,  any  compensation  plan  must  be  a  compro- 
mise. It  may  be  one  of  the  twelve  basic  compensation 
methods,  or  a  blending  of  two  or  more  of  those  methods. 
The  goal  is  to  arrive  at  the  maximum  advantages  and 
minimum  disadvantages. 


"We'll  let  you  have  this  whole  territory  exclu- 
sively and  all  you  have  to  do  is  cover  it  once 
a  month." 


Chapter  V 

Sales  territories 

There  are  two  phases  to  the  problem: 
(1)  the  approach,  and  (2)  carving' 
the  map 

IN  the  four  preceding  chapters  we  have  discussed 
the  hiring,  training,  and  compensation  of  salesmen. 
,  The  next  step  a  sales  manager  must  consider  in  renewing 
"  his  war-spent  sales  department  is  whether  the  old  sales 
territories  that  served  in  prewar  and  war  years  are 
properly  designed  to  function  after  the  war.  In  all 
probability  they  aren't,  for  there  have  been  great  shifts 
in  market  potentials. 

Reallocation  or  redivision  of  sales  territories  under 
normal  business  conditions  is  usually  a  painful  process 
because  most  salesmen  are  anxious  to  preserve  or  add 
to  the  territory  that  they  have.  However,  at  a  time 
when  many  sales  managers  must  consider  most  of  their 
problems  anew  in  planning  to  swing  from  a  war  economy 
to  a  peace  economy,  it  is  well  to  consider  reallocating 
territories. 

There  are  two  segments  to  the  problem:  (1)  the 
approach,  (2)  carving  the  map. 
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THE    APPROACH 

Five  factors  must  be  considered  in  approaching  the 
problem.     They  are  these: 

l^_Potei^alityof_the^^^M  Determining    this    is 

probably  the^^t yit^'l  §tep  in  the  whole  process,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  tfe^most  difficult!  Each  territory  must 
contain  enough  peopfe^ltSTiave  sufficient  money  and  a 
high  enough  standard  of  living  to  want  and  buy  your 
product,  so  that  selling  to  them  will  give  your  salesmen 
sufficient  income. 

Market  potentials  change  constantly,  but  the  shift 
has  been  especially  rapid  during  the  war  program,  when 
thousands  of  people  have  gone  to  distant  cities  and 
villages  to  work  at  shipbuilding,  aircraft  manufacture, 
munitions  making,  and  the  like.  Places  that  hardly 
existed  only  a  short  time  ago  have  become  good  markets. 
Good  markets  have  fallen  off  because  of  the  drawing  off 
of  workers  to  other  cities. 

To  determine  the  potentials  of  your  market,  gaihej, 
data  from  every  source  available  ^nd  accumulate  them 
by  counties  and  major  cities.  In  the  case  of  cities, 
excellent  market  data  are  often  provided  by  local  news- 
papers and  radio  stations.  Keep  in  mind,  also,  that 
many  people  do  not  trade  where  they  live  and,  therefore, 
trading  areas  surrounding  cities  must  be  carefully 
assessed. 

At  the  moment,  of  course,  market  information  is  in  a 

chaotic  condition  because  of  shifts  in  population  and 

earnings  brought  about  by  war.     However,  reasonably 

accurate  population  figures  based  on  Ration  Book  No.  4 

lfrTayt)e  oBlalTOd-frum  the  DiirgSTTof  the  cJensus. Tfies£, 
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compared  witli  1939  Census  figures  and  weighted  by 
"past  sales  experience  of  the  company,  may  provide  a 
basic  clue. 

Mere  numbers,  however,  are  not  enough  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  potential  markets.     Quality  must  be  considered,, 
"too,  since  buying  power  depends  to  a  large  degree  on 
income,  savings,  and  surplus  of  marginal  spending  power. 

2.  Outlets  for  distribv^an.  The  number,  accessibility, 
an3~neiisIty~oroutlets  is  an  important  factor  in  consider- 
ing the  size  of  territories.  If  the  product  is  sold  only 
to  wholesalers,  the  territory  will  naturally  be  larger  than 
"iTit  is  sold  to  retailers.  And  if  the  product  is  sold  to 
consumers,  the  territory  is  likely  to  be  very  small.  A 
product  sold  house-to-house  may  require  hundreds  of 
salesmen  in  just  one  state,  while  major  equipment  sold 
through  wholesalers  may  be  represented  by  one  salesman 
covering  several  states. 

The  oft-quoted  example  given  by  JEyerett JR.  Smith^in         v^A 
an  article  in  Printers'  Ink  in  1938  is  still  very  much  to  aX 
the  point:  j,* Areas  may  be  equal  in  population  and  retail 
sales  and  yet  not  be  equal  as  markets^    Availability  to 
important  points  of  sale  of  families  who  have  money  and 
^end'it,  is  a  major  factor  in  any  planning  of  sales  opera- 
tions.    The  importance  of  that  type  of  concentration  of  ^ 
f amihes  is  seen  in  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  Wyoming 
with  its  45,000  famihes  and  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
with  about  5,000  fewer.     Yet  retail  buying  in  Hartford 
amounts   to   $88,000,000    all   in    one   spot,    as    against 
$6,000,000  less  scattered  all  over  the  state  of  Wyoming." 

■As_a  general  rule,  a  small  territory  will  yield  com-  \/^ 
pai-atively  more  than  a  larger  one,  because  the  salesman  ^^,.^^(;^ 
wm  dig  deeper  for  outlets.     If  the  territory  is  large  he      /  \ 
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can  afford  to  *' high-spot,"  selHng  only  the  big,   well- 
developed  outlets. 

3.  The  competitive  situation.  This  can  best  be  deter- 
mined b^4}^st  expgnence;  although  surveys  and  study 
of  local  newspapers  forTborax  advertisements  will  give 
a  good  indication.  Probably  no  two  territories  will  be 
exactly  alike  in  this  respect.  In  some  areas  competition 
will  be  fair  and  aimed  at  the  promotion  of  business  in 
general.  In  others  there  may  be  cutthroat  conditions 
that  make  it  practically  impossible  to  do  business  profit- 
ably. It  will  also  be  found  that  in  some  areas  local 
brands  are  strongly  entrenched,  to  the  partial  exclusion 
of  national  brands. 

A.  Demand  for  a  product.  When  a  product  is  first 
introduced  to  the  .public,  territories  will  naturally  be 
large,  since  little  demand  has  been  developed.  Terri- 
tories may  be  reduced  in  size  as  the  demand  rbecomes 
greater  and  distribution  becomes  more  intensive.  Prod- 
ucts having  a  fast  turnover,  such  as  household  goods 
and  foods,  require  many  more  visits  to  the  trade  than 
do  those  in  lesser  demand  and,  therefore,  the  territory 
of  a  salesman  selling  a  fast-moving  product  must  be 
smaller,  to  make  more  frequent  coverage  possible. 

5.  The  general  economic  situation.  The  demand  for 
any  product,  even  bread,  depends  upon  the  general 
economic  situation  of  the  country  at  the  moment.  In 
the  present  war-boom  retail  sales  are  at  high  points, 
in  contrast  to  only  10  or  12  years  ago,  when  there  was  a 
minimum  of  retail  activity.  If  we  have  a  boom  after 
the  war,  a  salesman  may  be  kept  at  hij^  peak  efficiency  m 
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a  small  tprritory.  Tf  we  suffer  a  depression,  he  must  be 
ffl^'n  a  territory  large  enough  to  provide  him  witF  a 
living  income.  ^ 

To  sum  up-:  You  must  know  the  people  to  whom  you 
will  sell;  the  outlets  through  which  you  will  sell;  the  com- 
petitors against  whom  you  will  sell;  the  probable  demand 
for  your  product;  the  economic  situation  of  the  country. 

LAYING    OUT     THE     TERRITORY 

A  good  way  to  start  in  the  actual  plotting  of  sales  terri- 
tories is-io-^^a  map  showing  all  counties  or  trading 
areas.  On  eadt^^rk  the'annual  potential  as  determined 
from  past  experience,  population,  buying  power,  trading 
area,  and  any  other  avaiTable  daia.  Then  ^ermine  hd^ 
much  of  the  total  potential  your  company  has  or  should 
have  according  to  its  competitive  standing  in  the  indus- 
try.    Assign  a  quota  ta  each  county  or^ta^ding  area. 

Nbdr~determine  the  annual  performance  to  be  expected 
of  each  salesman,  giving  him,  of  cou>se,  a  sufficient 
income>  If  the  figure  is,  say,  $1,000,000,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  block  off  contiguous  counties  or  trading  areas 
whose  combined  quotas  total  $1,000,000. 
This  sounds  simple,  but  it  isn't. 

Each  territory  must  be  designed  with  an  eye  on  trans- 
portation facilities,  so  that  it  can  be  covered  with  a  proper 
degree  of  intensity,  so  that  it  will  keep  the  salesman  com- 
fortably busy  and  productive,  and  so  that  it  will  be 
capable  of  coverage  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  That 
can't  be  done  if  every  territory  is  to  have  the  same 
potential.  But  why  have  them  equal  ?_,  Make  some 
a  little  larger,  some  smaller,  and  fit  yoursalesmen  to  the 
territories  according  to  their  abilities.     ^ 
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An  article  published  in  Printers^  Ink  gave  a  check  list 
of  factors  to  be  considered  in  determining  territory 
sizes.     Here  it  is: 

1.  Basic  market  opportunity  or  potential. 

^.Density  of  outlets  or  customers — i.e.,  distance 
between  customers. 

^•^Trcms^o'^i^i'^^^ — ^^^^  ^^  difficulty  of  travel. 

4.  Extent  of  existing  demand. 

5.  Extent  of  latent  dmriand  and  responsiveness  of 
markets  to  sales  effort. 

Q. ^CmivpejdtiQii^ and  counter  competitive  policies. 

7.  Scope  of  the  mlemkQ']]ls  duties:  Can  he  devote  his 
whole  time  to  selling — or  is  there  a  high  percentage  of 
service,  engineering,  or  other  nonselling  duties.^ 

8.  Method  of  distribution:  If  the  product  is  sold  to    ; 
wholesalers,  then  calls  will  be  fewer  and  territory  can  be 
larger.     If  it  is  sold  to  dealers  or  to  consumers,  the  calls 
are  greatly  multiplied  and  the  territory  must  be  smaller. 

9.  Speed  of  consumption  and  restocking:  A  perishable 
product,  for  example,  stocked  in  small  quantities, 
requires  frequent  customer  calls  to  check  and  replenish 
the  stock  if  substitution  and  lost  sales  are  to  be  avoided. 
In  such  a  line,  the  territory  would  need  to  be  small 
enough  to  meet  this  necessity. 

10.  The  sales  expense  that  the  territory  will  stand. 
If  the  company  policy  requires  the  territory  to  pay  its 
way  at  once,  this  perhaps  dictates  a  territory  of  different 
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size  than  in  cases  where  the  company  policy  permits 
"  capitaHzing  "  sales  expense  temporarily.  Save  in  excep- 
tional circumstances,  territories  are  usually  laid  out  on  a 
strictly  profit  basis,  as  far  as  possible. 

11.  The  earnings  required  from  the  territory.  Men  on 
commission,  f or^example,  have  minimum  financial  needs. 
Territories  cannot  be  cut  so  small  as  not  to  produce  this 
required  minimum  income. 

12.  Shipping  and  warehousing  considerations. 

Afterjill  these  factors  have  been  considered,  the  terri- 
toryjtenlatively  assigned  should  be  reexamined  with  a 
critical   eye,   to   determine   whether  the   salesman   can 
cover  it  frequently  enough:  (1)  to  meet  the  customer's     U 
demands  or  needsfl^TTo  keep  out  unwanted  competition.  /  V 

Too  long  a  lapse  of  time  between  visits  can  often 
account  for  lost  customers.  Too-frequent  contact  is 
often  a  cause  of  high  selling  cost.  Somewhere  between 
these  two  undesirable  extremes  is  usually  to  be  found  the 
practical  point  for  profitable  territory  coverage. 


''Tell  'em  we  don't  believe  in  new-fangled  gad- 
gets.    Our  line  is  as  good  as  it  was  fifty  years 
ago!" 


Chapter  VI 

Sales  objections 

Answers  to  some  objections  and 
evasions  that  confront  salesmen 

A  FTER  you  have  hired  and  trained  your  salesman, 
/\  decided  upon  what  basis  to  pay  him  and  sent  him 
out  to  a  territory,  you'll  shortly  be  receiving  reports  that 
he  didn't  get  the  order— for  any  of  several  dozen  reasons. 
They  all  add  up  to  objections  and  evasions  that  can 
usually  be  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in  a  sale. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  catalogue  every  reason  a  pros- 
pect may  give  for  refusing  to  buy,  there  are  a  number 
that  come  up  again  and  again.  We  will  list  them  here, 
together  with  repHes  that  experience  has  shown  are 
successful  in  turning  objections  aside  so  as  to  avoid 
bringing  the  progress  of  the  sales  argument  to  an  abrupt 

halt. 

This  does  not  purportjo  be  a  catechism,  nor  should  the. 
.^asjEEHS.  be  learned  by  "rote,  for  obviously  the  perfect 
answer  to  any  objection  must  depend  upon  the  com- 
modity sold  and  upon  the  person  to  whom  it  is  being 
sold,  whether  he  is  an  industrial  user,  a  dealer,  or  a  con- 
sumer.    These  answers  may,  however,  be  adapted  to 

your  selling  problems. 
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Herje,  then,  are  some  of  the  objections  that  salesmen 
meet  continually  and  some  of  the  ways  in  which  they     \ 
can  be  handled. 

'*Mr.  Dealer,  do  you  mean  you're  not  interested  in 
profit?"  Or,  *'Mr.  Industrial  User,  do  you  mean  you 
are  not  interested  in  greater  efficiency  and  higher 
quality?"  Or,  ''Mr.  Consumer,  do  you  mean  you're 
not  interested  in  business  advancement,  security  in  your 
old  age,  popularity,  praise  from  others,  more  comfort, 
social  advancement,  improved  appearance,  personal 
prestige,  better  health,  increased  enjoyment?" 

''Yj)7^j^iQeistoo^M  H/^^v 

''Our  price  is  higher  "than  that  of  cheap  imitations, 
but  for  its  durability,  satisfaction,  and  prestige,  this 
product  is  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  You  are  really 
saving  money  when  you  consider  that  you  are  paying 
only  10  per  cent  more  for  an  item  that  gives  100  per  cent 
more  service  and  satisfaction." 

''  rm  satisfied  with  our  jpresent  sources  of  ^wpply^^'Dyf 
"Fine — but  don't  keep  all  your  iroiis~in  one  fire. 
Someday  you  may  be  glad  to  have  an  extra  source  of 
supply.  Meanwhile,  you  can't  be  sure  that  you  have  the 
best  product  until  you  give  ours  a  fair  trial.  In  addition, 
our  line  has  several  features  that  are  entirely  exclusive." 

''■J^^J^i  ^ost  of  your  last  order  left.''  ^ 

"Good — then  I'll  help  you  build  a  sure-seUing  display 

and,  while  we  are  about  it,  maybe  we  shall  find  a  few 

items  that  need  filling  in." 
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''  rm.hu.w  now;  call  again:'  u_^^^^   hn  ><^r 
*'Sure  thing,  but  by  tHen  this  special  deal  will  run 
out."     Or,  *'Why  wait  several  weeks  before  you  take     ^ 
advantage  of  all  the  profits  and  benefits  that  you  can  get 
by  buying  now?" 

''J-dmH-^mmii  to  increase  the  number  of  my  sources  of         .  .^^ 
supply:'  "  n(0\.y^^~^ 

""""^TTKat's  understandable,  but  the  pubhc  likes  to  shop 
in  the  place  where  there  is  the  greatest  variety  to  choose 
from." 

''  Your  quality  is  too  good  for  my  trade:' 
*'Some  high-class  merchandise  may  be  just  the  thing 
you  need  to  build  extra  consumer  confidence.     Folks 
have  money  now,  and  they  are  willing  to  spend  it  for 
things  that  will  last.     They  are  tired  of  the  cheap  stuff  ; 
they  have  had  to  take  during  the  war  period." 

'\ril  wait  untiVprices  are  lower:'  ^^/^  ^ 

'^N'cTone  knows  what  the  future  holds,  but  there's  a 
strong  chance  that  prices  will  go  higher  rather  than 
lower."  Or,  ''You'll  need  some  stock  to  tide  you  over 
until  lower  prices  are  in  effect." 

''rmoverstoched:'^'^'^'^'^^ 

''TheirtHe  thing  to  do  is  to  put  a  little  extra  promotion 
behind  this  line  and  clear  it  out,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
help  promotional  effort — advertising,  display,  and  talking 
it  up — like  a  little  fresh  merchandise." 

''Lcan't  get  the  boss's  O.K:'    U^;'^^-^ 

"I'm  glad  to  know  that  you  have  tried.     That  means 
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that  you  are  sold  on  this  proposition,  and  all  you  need 
is  a  little  help  to  present  all  the  facts  properly.  I  can 
do  that  for  you  if  you  will  introduce  me  to  him." 

''I'm  sure  you  won't  let  anything  unimportant  stand 
in  our  way  on  this  really  important  deal.  This  is 
important  because  it  means  extra  profits  or  satisfaction 
to  you.  Just  name  a  time  when  you  can  give  me  your 
undivided  attention." 

'^rjJihj^ve  to  get  competitive  prices.'*      *  «        ^t^/^TA^-^-    -: 

''That's  just  what  we  want  you  to  do.     We  want  you 

to  be  satisfied  that  this  is  the  best  product  for  the  money. 

You  can  be  sure  that  any  lower  prices  you  hear  quoted 

will  be  for  correspondingly  lower  quality." 

''That's  too  bad.  I  don't  want  him  to  miss  this 
opportunity,  so  if  you  will  tell  me  his  name  I  w411  write 
to  him  tonight.  Meanwhile,  tell  me  how  things  are 
going,  so  I  can  make  some  profitable  suggestions  about 
our  line." 

'1/  won't  buy  unless  I  have  an  exclusive  agency.'' 
"You  know  that  when  you  put  up  a  mass  displafy, 
sales  are  multiplied  several  times.  The  same  psychology 
works  in  this  case.  Wider  distribution  creates  more 
desire  because  more  people  see  our  product  and  want  it. 
The  more  there  is  on  display  in  several  places  around 
town,  the  more  each  dealer  will  sell." 
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''I  havenH  had  any  calls  for  your  product." 
*'That  reminds  me  of  the  ri33Ie  *lffiicli  came  first, 
the  chicken  or  the  egg?'     No  one  wants  something  he 
knows  nothing  about.     Just  give  it  a  httle  display  and 
promotion  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  demand." 

''^usinessisbadr'^'^'^''^^^   ) 

"Maybe  that's  because  you  are  not  displaying  and 
stocking  a  real  live  line.  I'll  show  you  how  to  improve 
business  by  putting  the  right  sort  of  promotion  behind 
our  product." 

*'The  fact  that  we  are  smatlis  an  asset  to  you.  When 
a  company  gets  too  big,  an  account  is  apt  to  become  just 
another  number  on  a  ledger  sheet.  At  our  office  you 
are  considered  a  valuable  member  of  our  family,  and  for 
that  reason  we  give  you  the  best  specialized  attention 
possible." 

U/  ^^'11  buy  'if  I  can  return  what  I  don't  sellJL 
^  "There's  an  old  saying  that  the  ^aanufacturer  who 
sells  on  consignment  is  picking  the  shortest  way^to  tlie" 
poorhouse.  I  am  sure  you  don't  want  to  do  business 
with  a  firm  irTthat  precarious  posilio^rTtni  .mighjLl>e 
intending  to  return  merchandise  to  someone  who  is^ 
ilready^oiit  of  business." 


W HAT     ''  NO  "     MEA N S 


And  now  we  come  to  the  m^ist_devastatin^_answer  of  . 
ah^.  short,  fla^j^ple  "No."     It  is  the  one  word  that 
the  salesman  does  not  want  to  hear;  he  has  been  working 
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adroitly  to  keep  the  conversation  away  from  that 
devastating  road  block.  However,  now  that  he  has 
heard  it,  he  need  not  feel  that  he  is  whipped,  fold  up  his 
samples,  and  make  a  quick  exit. 

Unless  that  simple  negative  is  said  with  emphatic 
finality,  Tinderscored  By  thf eatening  gesttrres  of  the  fist 
or  foot,  the  persistent  salesman  should  test  it,  to  find  out 
what  it  really  means.  It  may  mean  a  challenge  that  is 
merely  an  opportunity  to  present  more  information. 
It  may  mean  procrastination,  which  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  patience.  It  may  reflect  mistakes  in 
judgment  or  facts  that  call  for  skillful  guidance.  Or  it 
may  be  entirely  arbitrary. 

Most  experienced  salesmen  have  occasionally  run 
across  the  challenging  *'No."  It  usually  comes  froipuihe^ 
.maiL who  makes  a  game  of  trading,  who  enjoys  seeing  a 
good  salesman  do  his  stuff.  Such  a  prospect  is  really 
quite  easily  sold  because,  if  the  salesman  puts  up  a  fight 
and  demonstrates  his  utter  belief  in  his  product,  he  has 
won  the  good  will  of  the  prospect. 

The  procrastinator  is  probably  the  most  exasperating 
prospect.  His  inability  to  make  a  decision  quickly 
almost  amounts  to  a  disease,  and  he  should  be  handled 
with  the  gentle  solicitude  indicated  for  a  sick  patient. 

The  man  who  says  '*No"  because  he  is  mistaken  is 
also  especially  hard  to  handle  because  his  pride  must  not 
be  injured  in  showing  him  that  his  judgment  is  faulty. 
A  tactful  review  of  all  the  pertinent  facts  and  a  face- 
saving  opportunity  is  usually  all  that  is  needed  to  con- 
vert such  a  **  No"  to '^  Yes." 

The  arbitrary  ''No"  may  be  a  result  of  stubbornness, 
flippancy,    indifference,    or    inferiority.     The    stubborn 
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person  just  doesn't  want  to  do  what  you  ask  him  to  do. 
The  only  way  he  can  be  handled  is  to  let  him  buy ;  don't 
sell  him. 

TheLjflippanLpergon  can  stand  a  bit  of  kidding^  a_good 
story,  or  just  some  general  conversation  to  change  his 
m'ood.  llowever,  be  sure  always  to  leave  the  way  open 
to  get  back  to  your  serious  presentation.  Your  job  is  to 
get  the  order;  not  to  be  an  entertainer. 

The  indifferent  prospect  just  needs  a  little  warming 
up.  This  can  be  done  by  a  friendly  attitude,  a  good 
demonstration,  or  an  offer  of  a  special  idea  or  service 
that  will  be  helpful  to  him. 

The  salesman  who,  4:hrough  his  action,  appearance, 
or  manner  of  speaking  makes  the  suggestion  that  he  is 
on  a  higher  plane  than  his  prospect  will  be  plagued  by 
''No's"  from  people  who  have  an  inferiority  complex. 
The  prospect  compensates  his  feeling  of  inferiority  by 
wielding  his  power  to  say  "No."  The  only  cure  for 
such  a  situation  is  for  the  salesman  to  realize  that  the 
nicest,  most  important,  and  most  superior  people  on 
earth  are  those  who  let  him  make  a  living  by  being  his 
customers. 

COPING    WITH     EVASION 

So  far,  we  have  listed  several  specific  objections  to 
which  a  specific  type  of  answer  can  be  made.  Every 
salesman  will  run  into  scores  of  objections  that  have  to 
do  with  product,  service,  quality,  competitive  situation, 
and  the  like.  Naturally,  a  study  such  as  this  cannot 
furnish  the  answers  to  such  objections,  but  we  can  and 
will  try  to  show  several  way_s_fgr  coping  with  evasive 
excuses. 
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In  such  cases  the  salesman  may 

1.  Agree  witJi^fpr6specf:'~~Tt  is  the  salesman's  job 
to  seTir~not  to^~s!:ai1:~ arguments.  Regardless  of  how 
absurd  the  objection  may  be,  the  salesman  can  usually 
find  a  way  to  say  something  like  this,  *'I  can  understand 
how  it  might  appear  that  way  to  you  but  have  you  ever 
stopped  to  think  of  it  this  way?"  Or  this,  "Just  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  let's  say  you're  right.  Now,  just 
consider  all  of  the  advantages  our  product  has  to  offset 
your  objections." 

2.  Amplify  the  objection.  Encourage  your  prospect 
to  teff^xtu^vefytMng  tliaf  is  wrong  with  your  product 
until  he  has  got  it  out  of  his  system.  Maybe  all  he 
wanted  to  do  was  to  blow  off  some  steam  accumulated  in 
an  argument  with  his  wife  that  morning. 

3.  Say  nothma..  _The  best  answer^Hh£n_„a  prospect's 
position  is  entirely  untenable,  may_h^to  say  absolutely 
nothing.  The  salesman  foF  a  check-protecTiiig"^3evice" 
lised  tl&is  method  when  prospects  made  the  objection, 
"We've  never  had  a  check  raised."  The  prospept 
knew  the  answer  to  that  one  just  as  well  as  the  salesman. 

A.  Ask  a  ^jdsstion.  "Where  did  you  get  that  in- 
formation.?" 

B^Bligw  disbelief .  Tliis  is  especially  effective  ul 
answering  the  objection,"!  haven't  money  enough." 
The  answer  might  -  be  an  indulgent  little  chuckle,  to 
show  that  you  appreciate  the  prospect's  sense  of  humor. 

6.  Give  references.  If  the  general  objection  is  that 
quality  is  doubtful,  the  prospect  should  be  quickly  con- 
vinced if  you  show  him  testimonials  and  refer  him  to 
other  users  whom  he  knows.  \ 

^   There  is  one  cardinal  rule  in  answering  sales  objec- 
)  tions  :(u'o  not  argitt\    Every  good  salesman  knows  that  to 
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argue  is  fatal,  for  if  you  lose  the  argument,  you  lose  the 
sale,  and  if  you  win  the  argument,  you  still  lose  the  sale. 
No  one  likes  to  be  bested  in  an  argument. 

Even  this  rule,  however,  has  an  exception!     Do  not 
argue  unless  your  integrity  or  the  integrity  of  the  people < 
you  represent  is  attacked.     Then  you  must  prove  your 
"selFrespect   by   dealing   with   the   matter   directly   and 
forcefully. 


^ 


''Are  you  sure  you  need  a  bath  every  night?" 


Chapter  VII 

Salesmen's  expenses 

Basicallpy  there  are  two  ways  to 
control  expense  accounts;  but  there 
are  any  number  of  variations 

ONE  of  the  great  potential  irritants  in  a  sales  staff  is 
the  salesmen's  expense  accounts,  the  control  of 
which  is  a  serious  matter,  for  it  relates  directly  to  the 
cost  of  selling.  Some  sales  managers  have  rendered 
themselves  ineffective,  losing  the  good  will  of  their  staffs, 
by  becoming  petty  penny  pinchers  and  part-time 
accountants.  Salesmen,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
demoralized  by  more  or  less  direct  accusations  of  hiding 
a  suit  of  clothes  in  the  old  *' swindle  sheet." 

In  handling  salesmen's  expense  accounts,  control 
methods  vary  all  the  way  from  almost  no  control  at 
all  to  complicated  red  tape  that  makes  record  keep- 
ing one  of  the  salesman's  major  functions  and  gives 
him  the  feeling  of  being  under  constant  suspicion  and 
pressure. 

Basically,  there  are  only  two  plans:  \he  flat  allowance 
and  the  honor  system.  Before  examining  them  and  some 
of  their  numerous  variations,  let  us  consider  some  of  the 
factars_that  control  the  methods  of  handling  salesmen's 
expense  accounts. 

55 
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1.  The  _JiielhQd.jQf-J^miWensation.  A  man  on  straight 
commission  may  be  more  inclined  to  pad  an  expense 
account  than  a  man  on  straight  salary;  therefore,  the 
former  needs  closer  control.  Salesmen  receiving  a  per- 
centage of  profit  may  in  some  firms  pay  their  own 
expenses,  for  they  are  practically  in  business  for 
themselves. 

-~^-~-2^^Mi2i^Mj2f^i^^2£^^-  ^  man  calling  upon  corpora- 
tion presidents  will  need  to  live  better  and  entertain  more 
lavishly  than  an  order  taker  for  a  wholesale  tobacconist 
would. 

3.  The  natiLre^md_2ricej)^^  A  man  solicit- 
ing a  million-dollar  advertising  account  naturally  spends 
more  than  a  man  selling  garters  would. 

4.  The  territories  covered.     The  cost  of  lodgings  and 
meals  differs  greatly  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
Some  sections  have  good  public  transportation  facilitiesT"" 
while  others  must  be  covered  By  automobile.  -~^  ^^ 

5.  The- position  in  the  company.  A  ^strict  manager 
spends  more  than  a  cub  salesman  does. 

6.  The  size_of  the  sales  force.  Ten  men  personally 
known  to  the  sales  manager  may  need  less  control  than 
would  a  force  of  several  hundred  men. 

7.  The  abilities  and  personalities  of  individual  men. 
One  salesman  will  do  his  most  effective  selling  over  the 
dinner  table;  another,  selling  the  same  product,  will  work 
best  in  the  chent's  office.  Sometimes  the  lavish  spender 
produces  so  much  business  that  his  cost  of  selling  is 
lower  than  the  tightwad's. 

FLAT     ALLX)WANCE 

The  flat  allowance  is  usjtmlly  based  on  p4st  records  of 
all   expenses,    with   the -Exception   of   travel,    which   is 
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usually  paid  separately.  In  most  instances  it  is  meant 
to  cover  the  cost  of  meals,  room,  tips,  local  carfare, 
postage,  local  telephones,  and  personal  services,  such  as 
laundry  and  valet.  In  extremes,  it  varies  from  $3  to 
$10  a  day,  but  it  is  usually  $5  to  $6.  The  United  States 
government  allows  its  employees  $6^ta  $7  a  day  for 
living  expenses  while  they  are  travehng  within  the 
country. 

The  obvious  benefits  oi  this  plan  are  that  it  is  the 
simplest  to  administer,  obviates  the  need  for  unpleasant 
checking  by  the  home  ofiice,  reduces  ill  feeling  over  what 
the  other  fellow  ig  getting  away  witli,  and  makes  reporting^ 
extremely  simple  or  unnecessary. 

"T^ts  most  obvious  weakness  is  that,  since  the  salesman 
^^geep^ny  unsperirpDrliori,  it  eiii;uurages-^im-4g,.make 
^petty  economies  that  mav  lower  self-confidenceaniTsell- 
ing  efficiency.  The  salesman  who  slept  in  a  $1  room 
with  his  pants  under  the  mattress,  had  a  25-cent  break- 
fast and  was  jolted  to  the  prospect's  office  on  a  crowded 
streetcar,  toting  his  heavy  sample  cases,  would  not  be 
in  the  right  psychological  condition  to  swing  a  deal 
involving  anything  more  important  than  a  couple  of  bags 
of  peanuts.  M[f  he  Hves  and  acts  in  a  cheap  way,  he  will 
feel  cheap  anH  sell  cheaply  (if  at  all)^  If  he  feels  pros- 
perous and  successful,  he  will  prove  the  adage,  ^'^^^othi^ 
succeeds  like  success." 

For  that  reason,  many  wise  sales  managers  tell  their 
men  to  live  as  comfortably  on  the  road  as  they  do  at 
home. 

^~1^  variation  of  the  flat-allowance  plan  is  employed  by 
several  companies,  whose  sales  managers  work  out  a  dif- 
ferent flat  allowance  for  each  man,  basing  it  on  past 
performance,  needs  of  the  territory,  and  the  like. 
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Another  adaptation  gives  the  salesman  a  list  of  the 
items  to  be  covered  by  the  flat  allowance  and  permits 
him  to  use  his  judgment  about  such  unusual  expenditures 
as  entertainment,  taxicab  fares,  flowers  for  a  customer's 
sick  wife,  etc. 

A  modification  is  to  make  the  flat  allowance  part  of 
the  salesman's  salary  when  he  is  paid  on  a  straight- 
salary  or  a  salary-and-commission  basis.  As  in  the 
above  plan,  certain  extraordinary  expenses  are  often  paid 
by  the  company. 

These  are  certainly  not  the  only  variations  possible — 
there  are  as  many  as  the  fertile  imaginations  of  sales 
managers  can  devise— but  they  are  some  of  the  more 
simple  and  more  widely  used  forms. 

The  flat-allowance  method  calls  for  close  supervision 
of  salesmen's  movements,  because  some  might  be  inclined 
to  pocket  part  of  their  expense  money  by  intensively 
cultivating  one  or  two  key  areas  in  their  territories  and 
so  saving  the  cost  of  moving  around  to  other  areas.  A 
weekly  or  a  monthly  itinerary  will  make  such  chiseling 
impossible. 

THE     HONOR     SYSTEM 

''Honor  system"  may  be  a  poor  designation  for  the 
plan  under  which  s^(^sm  en^reRort^  all  their  expenses  and 
are  reimbursed  by  the^  iTs^uaTIyr'tlTejrii:?^ 
pretty  rigidly  bound  by  rules  tHat  imply  that  salesmen 
have  little  or  no  honor.  It  might  better,  therefore,  be 
called  an  actual  expense  ba^fe — ' 

The  expenses  usually  allowed  are 

Hotel  room  and  bath 
Three  meals  with  tips 
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Fares  on  railroads,  buses,  taxicabs,  streetcars,  etc. 

Pullman  accommodations 

Cost  of  baggage  transport  ^  ^ 

Automobile  expense  either  on  a  mileage  basis  or  tor 
gasoline,  oil,  greasing,  washing,  minor  repairs,  garage, 
insurance,  and  depreciation 

Stationery 

Tips  to  porters,  chambermaids,  etc. 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

Postage 

Laundry  and  valet  on  trips  of  more  than  one  week 

Limited  entertainment  of  customers  and  prospects. 

Most    firms    require    salesmen    to    submit    as    many 
receipts  as  possible  with  their  expense  vouchers. 
Salesmen^e  usually  not^all£w;ed_to^i^^ 


sonal  expenditures  as  "^shaves,  shines,  ^refreshments, 
movies,  magazines,  room  service,  or  radio  and  electric-fan 
rentaLin-hotel  rooms. 

Items_  allowed  hjLJlPmf'  firms  a.uH  noti^jL-ntllsrS-B^ 
laundry  and  valet  service,  lunches,  entertainment,  taxi- 
'^jblaj^s,  Pullman  accommodations  on  day  trips,  auto- 
mobile insurance  and  depreciation,  and  tips  over  25  cents 
or  10  per  cent  of  a  meal  check. 

The  majority  of  firms  give  their  salesmen  a  cash 
advance  to  cover  traveling  expenses,  providing  them  with 
enough  money  to  meet  ordinary  needs.  This  fund  is 
replenished  periodically  upon  receipt  of  the  salesman's 
expense  reports,  and  adjustments  are  made  on  subse- 
quent checks  to  take  care  of  any  expenditures  over  the 
advance  or  savings  under  it.  Some  sales  managers, 
'however,  do  not  believe  in  giving  such  an  advance, 
holding  that,  with  his  pocket  full  of  money,  a  salesman 
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is  inclined  to  be  too  generous.     When  he  is  laying  out 
his  own  money  he  is  more  likely  to  give  the  porter  or  the 
bellhop  a  dime  instead  of  a  quarter. 
\ '  Whether  the  salesman  works  on  the  honor  system  nr 

\  receives  a  flat  allowance^  he  must  file  a  periodic  expense 
voucher  or  report;  this  is  almost  invariably  true  if  the 
Tionor  system  is  employed  and  quite  usually  true  if  the 
flat-payment  plan  is  used. 

The  salesman's  expense  form  may  be  a  single  sheet 
or  a  smaH  booklet,  it  may  be  a  part  of  his  call  reports, 
it  may  be  simple  or  complicated.  Whatever  its  other 
attributes,  it  should  give  the  company  a  true  picture  of 
sales  expense,  itemized  in  enough  detail  so  that  the  sales 
manager  can  catch  unnecessary  or  excessive  expenditures. 
It  should  also  be  simple  enough  so  that  filling  it  out  is 
not  one  of  the  salesman's  major  tasks. 

AUTOMOBILE     EXPENSE 

Until  the  war  brought  about  gasoline  and  tire  ration- 
ing, the  growing  tendency  was  for  travehng  salesmen  to 
use  automobiles  unless  they  covered  only  major  cities 
which  are  more  easily  reached  by  train  or  airplane  and 
have  good  local  transit  facihties.  There  is  every  reason 
to  beHeve  that  such  a  trend  will  be  resumed  after  the  war, 
because  the  time  saving  and  convenience  afforded  by 
an  automobile  more  than  make  up  for  the  increased  cost 
of  transportation. 

In  considering  the  question  of  salesmen's  automobiles, 

^^^^^^^ -- , ;six  points  to  be  reviewed: 

1.  Should  the  salesman  or  the  company  own  the  car.?^ 

2.  What  should  be  the  operating  cost  per  mile.^ 
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3.  What  insurance  should  be  carried? 

4.  What  repairs  (if  any)  should  the  company  pay  for? 

5.  What  records  should  be  kept? 

6.  Should  salesmen  be  allowed  to  use  company  cars 
for  their  own  pleasure  driving? 

The  first  question  is  mos„t  important.  J[n.xecent  years 
the  tendency  has  been  toward  company  ownership  If  The 

iff rnmnbers  more  than  forty  or  fifty  ^^rsTa^d^ividA^i ^ 
ownership  when  the  fleet  is  smaller.     This  is  so  because 

licTparticular  saving  can  be  made  in  the  cost  of  operating 
small  fleets,  especially  when  salesmen  cover  widely 
separated  areas  and  no  single  garage,  repair,  and  pur- 
chasing facilities  are  available. 

Several  surveys  have  been  made  by  Printers'  Ink,  over 
the  years,  on  this  subject,  and  they  consistently  show 
that,  while  company  ownership  makes  for  slightly 
cheaper  operation,  the  savings  possible  on  a  small  fleet 
do  not  make  up  for  added  administrative  burden. 

COST     OF    OPERATION 

Many  companies  have  kept  extensive  records  on  the 
cost  of  operation.  When  depreciation,  insurance,  and 
all  other  legitimate  items  of  expense  are  included,  the  . 

average  cost  has  been  found  to  be  in  thejieighborhood  of       ^^ 
5  to  6  cents  per  mile,  and  that  is  the  sum  usually  allowed 
salesmen  who  drive  their  own  cars.     Of  course,  this  will 
vary  according  to  seasons,  territories  traveled,  short  or 
long  hauls,  driver's  ability,  and  the  like. 

If  the  car  is  company  owned,  the  salesman  is  usually 
required  to  report  the  cost  of  gasoline,  oil,  greasing,  tires 
and  tire  repair,  other  repairs,  garage  rent  and  storage. 
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washing,  and  parking,  and  to  turn  in  receipts  for  these 
expenditures.  Some  firms  give  salesmen  a  mileage 
allowance  out  of  which  they  pay  running  expenses. 

If^tliej^ js_saj£sm^n  a  per  mile  or  per  diem 

•  rate  is  usually  set  for  its  use  and  the  salesman  reports 
only  the  mileage  covered.  As  has  already  been  indicated, 
5  or  6  cents  per  mile  is  customarily  allowed  if  a  mileage 
rate  is  paid,  although  this  varies  all  the  way  from  2)^^ 
cents  to  8  cents.  Per  diem,  i^ates  are  worked  out  on  the 
basis._  of^expierience,  and  therefore  no  average  can  be 
fairly  quoted.  Cost  figures  under  either  system  are 
based  on  a  type  of  clir  thought  adequate  for  transporta- 
tion. If  the  salesman  wishes  to  own  a  more  expensive 
model,  he  must  bear  the  added  costs  of  operation. 

Some  sales  managers  have  experimented  with  allowing 
the  salesmen  the  actual  costs  of  operating,  insuring, 
licensing,  and  replacing  his  car  and  have  found  the  least 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  by  salesmen  in  such  an 
arrangement. 

WHAT     INSURANCE.^ 

State  laws  differ  so  widely  that  no  sales  manager  should 
attempt  to  solve  the  automobile  insurance  problem  with- 
out the  advice  of  competent  insurance  authorities.  In 
some  states  the  owner  is  liable  for  all  damages ;  in  others 
the  operator  and  the  owner  share  the  responsibility. 

Past  surveys  and  present  practice  indicate  that  the 
majority  of  companies  whose  salesmen  travel  in  auto- 
mobiles require  public  liability  and  property-damage 
coverage.  Many  have  insurance  against  fire  and  theft, 
and  a  few  carry  collision  insurance. 

The  majori,ty.a)f  compn.niVs  that  insist  upon  salesman- 
owned  cars  being  adequately  insured  pay  the  cost  of  the 
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premium,  though  a  small  number  do  not.  Some  com- 
panies pay  liability  and  property-damage  premiums  but 
let  the  salesmen  pay  for  fire,  theft,  and  collision  coverage. 

As?=a>#aaei:abBjIe,  when  the  car  is  company  owned,  the 
company  pays  insurance  costs ;  when  it  is  salesman  owned^ 
it  usually  pays  the  cost  of  insurance  needed  to  protect  _ 
tEe"company  against  claims.     Some  companies,  holding 
that  insurance  also  protects  the  driver  against  claims, 
make, the  salesmen  share  part  of  insurance  costs. 

Many  sales  managers  do  not  favor  carrying  collision 
insurance,  holding  that  the  average  accident  does  not 
result  in  $50  damage,  which  is  the  sum  usually  deductible 
on  such  coverage. 

WHAT    REPAIRS? 

If  the  car  is  salesman  owned  and  is  operated  on  a 
mileage  or  per  diem  basis,  the  salesman  customarily 
pays  for  all  repairs.  If  it  is  operated  on  a  straight 
expense-allowance  basis,  the  company  pays  for  repairs, 
allowing  the  salesman  to  use  his  judgment  on  such  minor 
items  as  tire  repairs,  wheel  ahgnment,  carburetor  adjust- 
ment, fan-belt  replacement,  etc.  Company  approval 
is  usually  required  for  major  repairs,  such  as  replacing 
pistons  or  piston  rings,  carbon  removal,  overhauls  and 
the  like.  Some  companies  require  office  approval  for  any 
repairs  costing  more  than  $5  or  $10. 

If  the  car  is  company  owned,  the  company  almost 
invariably  pays  the  cost  of  all  repairs  and  the  same  pro- 
visions apply  as  in  the  salesman-owned  car  operated  on 
an  expense-allowance  basis. 

WHAT    RECORDS? 

Detailed  records  are  essential  if  the  fleet  operator 
wishes  to  keep  an  accurate  check  on  the  cost  of  fleet 
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operation,  which  is  one  of  the  major  selling  expenses. 
This  is  true  whether  the  automobiles  are  salesman 
owned  or  company  owned. 

The  advantage  of  such  records  for  a  company-owned 
fleet  is  that  they  show  the  sales  manager  when  a  car  is 
becoming  uneconomical  to  operate  and  should  be  traded 
in.  If  the  fleet  is  salesman  owned,  complete  records  will 
help  the  sales  manager  to  detect  any  chiseling  or  expense- 
account  padding  by  salesman. 

Forms  for  this  purpose  need  not  be  compHcated.  They 
should  identify  the  car  and  show  its  initial  cost  and  pro- 
vide space  for  posting  the  following  items:  mileage; 
gasoline,  gallons  and  cost;  oil,  quarts  and  cost;  tires  and 
tire  repairs;  repairs,  labor  and  material;  greasing;  wash- 
ing; storage;  days  operated;  accidents;  insurance  and 
miscellaneous. 

salesmen's   use   of   cars 

The  answer  to  the  question,  "Should  salesmen  use 
company-owned  cars  for  their  pl^^g^T-^  ^yjyiy^rrP!!  {^ 
_almost  always  ''No?'  That  rule  is  usually  inviolate^ 
as  regardr°vacation  trips. _loiig_week-end  drives,  ptr>. 
However,  the  sales  manager  will  r^rognige  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  tell  the  salesman  he  must  walk 
to  the  movies  after  his  day's  work  is  done  and  that  any 
checking  up  on  such  minor  use  of  the  company  car  will 
certainly  cause  resentment. 

The  handling  of  salesmen's  expense  accounts,  to  sum 
up,  calls  for  much  common  sense  and  human  under- 
standing. The  salesman  whose  company  is  niggardly 
over  small  items  will  find  ways  to  pad  the  expense 
account  so  that  he  suffers  no  personal  loss,  while  the 
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loss  to  the  company  may  be  great  both  in  cash  and  in 
employee  morale.  The  salesman  who  must  spend  hours 
filling  out  long  and  complicated  expense  forms,  which 
of  themselves  seem  to  say,  "We  don't  believe  you,"  is 
using  up  time  that  might  better  be  put  on  selling,  and  he 
may  long  for  a  little  piore  confidence  and  respect  from 
his  superiors. 


'Dear  Boss:   No  calls,   no   sales   today.      Just 
writing  reports." 


Chapter  VIII 

Salesmen's  reports 

Purposes    of  several   of  the 
standard  forms 

T  TNDOUBTEDLY  a  sales  department  can  operate 

y_J    with  no  check  on  salesmen's  actlvilletj  Otliti  lliua r  / 

the  orders  and  expense  accounts  turned  in,  because  many 
sales  managers,  especially  those  with  small  staffs,  operate 
under  that  simple  system.  However,  sales  managers 
who  use  reports  as  an  important  part  of  their  operation 
generally  regard  them  not  only  as  a  control  but  as  a 
help  for  salesmen  who  wish  to  become  better  salesmen. 

It  is  generally  true  that  the  larger  the  sales  organiza- 
tion the  greater  the  need  for  sales  reports  and  the  greater 
their  use.  Quite  often  call  reports  and  expense  reports 
are  all  that  is  required  from  a  sales  staff  of  less  than 
fifteen;  but  large  manufacturers  with  hundreds  of  sales- 
men may  use  eight  or  ten  report  forms. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  requiring  reports  of  salesmen  ? 
And  what  methods  are  used  to  obtain  salesmen's  coopera- 
tion in  filing  them  ? 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  report  is  iiot.to  keep  tabs  on         V 
salesmen,  but  to  help  them  develop  more  busmess. 

The  information  that  the  house  receives  should~l5e  put 
to  work  getting  orders  by  mail,  through  special  presenta- 

67 
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tions,  and  the  like — all  to  the  credit  of  the  salesman. 
They  should  provide  the  sales  manager  with  a  basis  for 
discussing  with  salesmen  how  to  improve  their  work. 
They  should  show  the  sales  manager  where  salesmen  need 
help  and  enable  him  to  make  suggestions  and  offer 
encouragement.  They  should  show  whether  each  sales- 
man is  properly  distributing  his  efforts  or  is  making  too 
many  or  too  few  calls  on  any  certain  account. 

A     SELF-HELP     Fail     SALESMEN 

The  next  most  important  reason  for  requiring  reports 
from  salesmen  is  to  help  them  check  their  own  work. 
When  a  salesman  is  forced  to  submit  a  record  of  his  day's 
work,  he  has  to  analyze  his  accomplishment.  He  knows 
as  well  as  anyone  at  the  home  office  whether  he  is  doing 
all  right,  whether  he  needs  brushing  up  on  any  specific 
details,  whether  he  is  putting  the  needed  effort  into  his 
work.  In  short,  he  is  forced  to  be  his  own  critic,  and 
self-criticism  is  often  most  effective. 

Of  course,  reports  are  also  useful  to  the  sales  manager 
in  checking  up  on  the  activities  of  his  men  and  in  learning 
whether  he  is  getting  value  due  from  each.  They  pro- 
vide him  with  a  basis  for  selective  selling,  showing  which 
accounts  are  worth  calling  on  and  which  are  not;  they 
help  indicate  the  credit  situation;  they  give  a  picture  of 
the  competitive  situation;  they  give  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  conditions  in  the  field;  they  make  it  possible  to  put  a 
new  man  into  a  territory  without  a  long  breaking-in  period. 

Another  value  of  reports  is  that  they  provide  manage- 
ment with  performance  standards.  A  review  of  reports 
compiled  over  a  period  of  time  will  help  determine  what 
constitutes  a  good  week's  effort,  and  any  falling  off  under 
such  a  standard  should  call  for  some  checking. 
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WINNING    salesmen's    COOPERATION 

The  only  two  ways  of  solving  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem in  connection  with  reports — winning  the  salesman's 
qpoperation— are  ^1^  persuasive  methods  and  (2)  com- 
pulsory  methods — js  is  tri]eii3^^^a,cti£aI^^i^.^id£ayorr 
piiiSasion  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  compulsioiL__ 

The  most  common  method  of  compellmg  cooperation 
is  to  make  turning  in  reports  a  definite  part  of  the  job, 
with  failure  to  fulfill  that  duty  penalized  the  same  as  any 
other  failure  of  duty.  Some  firms  require  all  other 
reports  to  be  filed  with  the  expense  report  and  hold  up 
expense  checks  until  all  reports  are  in.  Other  companies 
have  been  known  to  go  so  far  as  to  designate  any  sale 
resulting  from  a  call  that  has  not  been  reported  as  a 
house  sale,  with  no  commission  for  the  salesman.  Such 
methods  will,  of  course,  yield  reports  of  a  sort.  But 
quite  often  reports  made  under  compulsion  are  per- 
functory and  contain  little  real  information. 

Much  better  results  are  obtained  when  salesmen  are 
shown  that  reporting  is  not  a  management  device  to  make 
sure  that  they  aren't  cheating  but  that  it  enables  the 
home  office  to  help  them  do  a  better  job  and  close  sales 
that  might  otherwise  be  lost.  Of  course,  the  best  way 
to  persuade  salesmen  of  such  benefits  is  for  the  sales 
manager  and  his  home-office  staff  actually  to  use  reports 
for  that  purpose.  If  the  reports  are  not  used  that  way, 
salesmen  quickly  lose  interest  in  making  them. 

Many  report  forms  are  unnecessarily  hard  to  ffil  out 
and  take  too  much  of  the  salesman's  time.  Where  a 
salesman  is  required  to  make  a  report  on  every  call,  some 
system  of  checks  and  code  letters  may  be  worked  out  so 
that  he  can  fill  in  information   required   on   displays, 
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advertising,  sales  clerk's  efforts,  etc.,  before  leaving  the 
prospect's  place  of  business.  This  and  every  other 
saving  of  the  salesman's  time  and  effort  are  rewarded  in 
better  cooperation  on  his  part. 

EIGHT     STANDARD     REPORTS 

/There  are  eight  fairly  well  standardized  types  of  sales 
jreports.  Probably  not  all  can  be  used  by  any  one  com- 
pany, and  possibly  some  additional  reports  may  be 
required  in  exceptional  cases.  However,  a  review  of  the 
eight  will  help  the  sales  manager  decide  which  he  can 
use  profitably.     They  are  the  following  types : 


A 


1.  Individual  call  reports.     These  are  needed  where  a 


careful  history  of  previous  calls  is  necessary  for  intelligent 
call-back  work.  On  them  are  listed  such  details  of  each 
individual  call  as  may  be  helpful  in  future  contacts.  This 
report  may  consist  of  merely  a  blank  sheet  the  right  size 
to  fit  into  a  file,  with  room  for  the  name  of  the  prospect, 
the  name  of  the  salesman  and  date,  and  plenty  of  space 
for  remarks;  or  it  can  be  designed  to  provide  every  bit 
of  information  that  the  sales  manager  wants  about  each 
prospect,  leaving  small  spaces  for  checks  and  "y^s"  and 
''no"  answers.  Some  sales  managers  operate  efficiently 
with  only  a  call  report  in  addition  to  expense  report  and 
orders.  This  is  possible  because  they  afford  a  basic 
measure  of  salesmen's  activities. 

Call  reports  may  be  used  in  one-shot  selling  or  in 
repeat  sales.  For  instan(^e.  they  may  be  used  by  a  sales-^ 
man  selling  automobiles  to  show  his  progress  on  each 
prospect,  or  they  may  be  used  by  a  salesman  calling  on 
retail  trade  to  show  which  presentations  and  demonstra- 
tions  have  been  made,   what   advertising  and   display 
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material  is  being  used  by  the  retailer,  how  well  the  prod- 
uct is  displayed,  how  much  the  retailer's  clerks  know 
about  the  product,  what  numbers  have  been  ordered,  etc. 

'/ 2.  Daily  or  weeklvsmnm  of  salesmen''.s..MMi^es. 

These~~sliow~iTo!nDnly  the  results-  of  activ^ity  but  the 
amount  and  typ£_QLactivity.  Such  an  accounting  of  all 
of  the  salesman's  daily  or  weekly  activity  is  usually 
required,  even  in  small  firms.  One  sheet  combines  the 
highlights  of  all  the  information  required  on  the  call 
report. 

Information  on  a  summary  can  be  organized  to  show 
whether  the  salesman  is  giving  sufficient  effort  to  present 
dealer  contacts,  service  and  selling,  obtaining  new  pros- 
pects, and  selling  prospective  customers;  or  any  other 
necessary  information,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
business. 

A  psychological  factor  can  be  introduced  in  summary 
reports.  Where  salesmen  are  required  to  make  a  certain 
number  of  calls  per  day— say,  ten— that  number  of 
spaces  can  be  made  available  on  the  daily  report  sheet. 
In  making  out  his  report  at  the  end  of  a  day's  work,  the 
salesman  is  immediately  struck  by  his  failure  to  do 
enough  work  to  fill  in  all  ten  of  the  spaces  on  the  report. 

The  information  given  on  these  reports  should  be 
posted  to  and  summarized  on  an  office  record,  a  copy  of 
which  should  be  returned  to  the  men  in  the  field  at  cer- 
tain intervals  to  give  them  a  picture  of  their  performance. 

V  3.  Manning  sheets.  On  these  a  salesman  or  his  super- 
visor planTwofMn  advance  for  any  stated  period  of  time. 
They  afford  an  opportunity  to  look  ahead  with  the  follow- 
ing advantages : 
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a.  A  logical,  sequential  route  is  worked  out  with  result- 
ing savings  of  time  and  traveling  costs. 

6.  Every  stop  is  provided  for  in  each  town — no  neces- 
sity for  call-backs  for  collections,  resales,  demonstrations 
or  any  other  marginal  activity  that  otherwise  might  be 
forgotten. 

c.  By  knowing  just  where  he  will  be  and  when  he  will 
be  there,  the  salesman  is  enabled  to  write  ahead  to  all  his 
dealers  or  prospects,  asking  them  to  be  available  at  a 
certain  time.  Dealers  are  thus  enabled  to  make  plans 
to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  company's  sales- 
man for  help  in  closing  tough  sales  or  handling  complaints. 

d.  Such  advance  planning  helps  the  salesman  decide 
just  what  sales  material  he  needs  to  take  along  with  him 
and  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  review  his  call  reports 
on  previous  visits  so  as  to  brush  up  on  the  status  of  each 
customer. 

Planning  sheets  are  a  protectiontp  the  salesaafwi,  for 
he  can  show  on  them  that  a  certain  amount  of  time  is 
needed  for  traveling  and  for  contacting  each  of  his  pros- 
pects; therefore,  an  unreasonably  large  number  of  calls 
per  day  or  week  cannot  be  expected  of  him  if  he  is  to  do 
his  work  thoroughly. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  also  a  protexition  to  the 
managenient,  for  they  can  show  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  calls  are  planned  and  that  calls  planned  are  upon  the 
right  prospects. 

V  4.  Routejist.  This  is  very  much  like  the  planning 
sheet  "menti^neijibove^  except  that  it  gives  oniy^the 
saleiTnTan^sCitinera?^.  Yerj  often  route  lists  and  plan- 
ning  sheets  are  merged.  /Where  salesmen  operate  away 
IVoin  headquarters,  route  lists  merely  show  where  the 
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salesman  expects  to  be  and  where  he  can  be  reached  by 

mail.; 

Where  intensive  cultivation  of  one  city  or  of  a  few 
counties  is  demanded,  and  where  each  salesman  has  a 
hundred  or  more  prospects  to  call  upon  regularly,  the 
route  list  may  become  a  thick,  loose-leaf  book  with  a 
page  for  each  account,  upon  which  orders  and  other 
needed  information  are  entered.  The  pages  are  arranged 
in  sequence  so  that  a  minimum  amount  of  time  is  lost 
in  covering  the  area  systematically.  This  is  especially 
true  when  the  salesman  is  also  a  collector,  or,  as  on  bread 
roiites,  when  the  salesman  delivers  and  collects. 

/s.  Prospect  survey  cards.  The  salesman's  most  impor- 
tant duty,  next  to  getting  the  order,. is  to  get  new  pros- 
'pectsT  It  is  only  human  nature  to  prefer  to  call  upon 
l^lmiliar  and  friendly  customers  rather  than  to  risk  having 
a  door  slammed  in  one's  face  while  cold-canvassing  for 
prospects.  Althougli(no  form  known  to  the  author  has 
been  devised  to  induce  a  salesman  to  go  out  cold-can- 
vassinl  .a  prospect  survey  card  at  leagt  ^ives  him  a 
convemei^method  of  recording:,  jeci^^ 
about  any  prospect  that  he  uncovers^  This  may  include 
the  type  of  merchandise,  the  quantity,  quality,  model, 
price  and  terms  upon  which  the  sale  is  most  likely  to  be 
made. 

In  some  firms,  where  the  sale  is  made  to  the  consumer, 
salesmen  are  required  to  get  names  of  new  prospects  as 
they  close  each  sale.  These  names  are  used  to  build 
mailing  lists  and  canvassing  lists  and  to  check  the  thor- 
Ojughness  of  each  salesman's  coverage  of  territory. 

\)  6.  Lost-order  reports.  _This  type  of  report  is  used  in 
fields    where    competition    is    especially    keen.     It    is 
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intended  to  uncover  a  competitor's  price-cutting  or  other 
activity  that  may  prove  disastrous  if  not  called  to  the 
attention  of  management  promptly.  On  this  repoxt-the 
salesman  Js  required  to  show  why  the  order  was  lost, 
to  whom,  details  of  the  competitor's  offer,  etc. 

V/  7.  Analytical  time  reports,  This_type  of  report  is 
sometimes  used  in  special  cases  to  uncover  reasons  why 
a  salesman  is  weak  in  certain  of  his  duties.  This  is 
especially  true  where  salesmen  have  several  servicing, 
collecting,  and  other  nonselling  duties  that  may  be 
robbing  them  of  time  needed  for  selling  activities.  Intro- 
duction of  such  a  report  to  the  sales  force  must  be  handled 
with  extreme  care,  so  that  salesmen  know  they  are  not 
being  spied  upon  but  may  be  relieved  of  some  of  their 
onerous  marginal  duties. 


u 


*  8.  Expense  reports.     The  preceding  chapter  is  devoted 
,o  this  most  important  of  all  salesmen's  reports.) 


In  addition  to  the  eight  types  of  report  forms  noted 
above,  others  less  commonly  used  are  stock- reports, 
intended  to  show  how  much  of  the  company's  mer- 
chandise a  dealer  has  on  hand;  credit-jceports,  to  show 
the  credit  standing  of  prospects  and  customers;  special 
reports  by  regional  or  district  managers ;  quarterly  esti- 
mates o£^ future  business;  reports  on  distribution  of 
samples,  advertising  material,  etc. ;  and  special -letters 
in  which  salesmen  give  information  that  is  not  called  for 
on  any  of  the  standard  report  forms\  There  really  is  no 
limit  to  the  number  or  type  of  reports  that  may  be 
devised  to  obtain  information  on  specific  subjects  or  to 
use  in  connection  with  contests  or  special  endeavors. 
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When   properly    devised    and   used,    reports    can   be 
among  the  strongest  tools  of  sales  management.     How- 
ever, they  can  easily  be  overdone,  overcomplicated,  over-  . 
emphasized.     The   salesman's   primary   function    is   to         7\ 
jnake  sales,  and  any  bookkeeping  or  reporting  activities 
that  interfere  with  his  sales  defeat  that  purpose. 


"  Ya  gotta  gimme  the  order.     My  sales  manager 

says    the    future    of  the   world   depends   on  us 

salesmen!" 


Chapter  IX 

Writing  to  salesmen 

Check  lists  of  forty-one  elements 
that  letters,  bulletins,  and  company 
publications  may  contain;  and  six- 
teen ways  to  get  them  read 

FROM  reading  the  previous  chapters,  some  may  have 
the  impression  that  the  sales  manager's  sole  function  >^ 

is  planning.     While  that  is  the  most  important  function  \ 

and  prerogative  of  management,  in  sales  management 
it  is  practically  a  secondary  duty.  The  good  sales  man- 
ager must,  first  of  all,  teach,  plead,  cajole,  jolly,  inspire, 
train,  discipline,  and  sometimes  even  threaten  his 
charges,  in  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  them. 

Naturally,  to  do  all  those  things,  he  must-be-inrcmP 
stant  tnu£:iL...-,^si^th— his  ^alc&m^  Except  in  instances 
Vhere  salesmen  report  to  the  home  office  weekly,  firm 
necessary  to  maintain,  such  contacts  throughf  letter^  ^' 
/bulletins,  or  haUsejQXgans.  One,  two,  or  all  three^ofthese 
devices  may  be  used,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  staff 
and  the  closeness  of  contact  desired. 

To  do  so  presents  a  twofold  problem:  (1)  writing  the 
stuff,  and  (2)  getting  it  read. 

77    ' 
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Under  the  first  heading  comes  the  question,  *'Who 
should  do  the  writing?" 

If  writing  to  the  men  in  the  field  is  a  nose-to-the- 
grmdstone  chore,  the  writer's  efforts  probably  aren't 
very  inspiring  or  interesting,  and  the  result  is  much 
wasted  time,  money,  and  opportunity.  TVipfe  i^  np 
law  that  says  sales  letters,  bulletins,  and  organs  must  be 
written  by  the  sales  manager  or  his  assistant.  IFcanTe 
done  (and  often  much  better)  by  a  competent  corre- 
spondent or  a  trained  writer. 

TOO     MUCH     OF    A     GOOD     THING 

The  next  question  under  the  same  heading  is  "How 
often  should  these  capsules  of  wisdom  and  inspiration  be 
sent  to  salesmen  and  in  what  quantities?" 

The  writer  once  worked  in  a  sales  department  where 
two  or  three  pounds  of  written  and  printed  material  were 
sent  to  district  managers  daily !  The  bulk  of  it  consisted 
of  copies  of  interoffice  memos,  publicity  releases,  reprints, 
notes  from  a  dozen  persons  of  varying  unimportance,  and 
other  uninteresting  trash.  Several  times  a  week  a  really 
good  sales  bulletin  or  letter  was  included. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  hotel  room  of  one  district  man- 
ager when  his  daily  package  from  the  home  office 
arrived.  He  quickly  riffled  through  it  for  letters  or 
memoranda  addressed  to  him  directly  and  for  the  sales 
bulletin.  The  rest  he  tossed  into  the  waste  basket  with 
the  remark,  "Where  in  hell  do  they  think  I  get  time  to 
read  that  junk?" 

Obviously,   if  you  want  your,  mpssafyps   vei\(\     unHpr,» 
stood,  and  remembered,  they  must  bp  shorty  '^^flffrpyi  an^d 
_to   the   i)()inLu-   They   sliould    reach  your  salesmen  fre- 
quently enough  to  make  them  feel  in  constant  touch  with 
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« 
the  office  and  yet  infrequently  enough  to  be  welcome. 
As  a  general  rule,  house  publications  are  issued  monthly, 
bulletins  are  issued  weekly,  and  sales  letters  at  unspeci- 
fied intervals  about  once  or  twice  a  week. 

And  now,  ''What  should  be  included ?" 

First  of  all,  theJjess-  rah-rah  and4hejQiaf€  brass  tacks 
..ie  better)  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  inspirational  lift 
achieved  through  telling  salesmen  how  and  why  other 
salesmen  have  been  successful,  but  nojuiiim  for  empty 
urging  to  ''get  out  there  and  put  up  a  good  fight  for  that 

order." 

A  check  list  of  fortY=ma£^jQilhe.mQreimpQrtani.things 

that  are  found  in  successful  letters,  bulletins,  or  company 

publications  consists  of  the  following  items : 

1.  News  of  outstanding  sales. 

2.  Sales-experience  stories. 

3.  Sales  ideas. 

4.  Quotations  from  salesmen's  reports. 

5.  Changes  in  sales  policies. 

6.  New  products. 

7.  Package  improvements. 

8.  New  uses  for  the  product. 

9.  Quotations  from  letters  praising  company,  prod- 
ucts, or  service. 

10.  Reprints  of  articles  from  periodicals. 

11.  Ideas  worth  passing  on  to  customers. 

12.  General  information  about  the  industry. 

13.  Encouraging  business  news. 


^ 
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14.  Statistics  on  general  business  and  the  industry. 

15.  Trade  association  news. 

16.  Business  book  reviews  and  news  of  Government 
publications. 

17.  Advertising  schedules. 

18.  Reprints  of  advertisements. 

19.  Explanation  of  the  purpose  of  advertising. 

20.  Ways  in  which  salesmen  can  use  advertising. 

21.  Competitors'  advertising. 

22.  New  sales  aids. 

23.  Ways  to  use  all  sales  aids. 

24.  Credit  policies. 

25.  Instructions  from  the  traffic  department. 

26.  Functions  of  the  other  departments. 

27.  Pictures  and  biographies  of  heads  of  departments. 

28.  Technical  information  about  the  product. 

29.  Manufacturing  methods. 

30.  Sources  of  materials. 

31.  Activities  of  executives. 

32.  Changes  in  personnel. 

33.  Personal  messages  from  executives. 

34.  Inspirational    and    practical    articles    on    sales- 
manship. 
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35.  Personal  items  about  salesmen  and  their  families. 

36.  News  about  sales  contests. 

37.  Product  installation  data. 

38.  New  machinery  or  equipment. 

39.  Standings  of  the  salesmen. 

40.  Convention  programs. 

41.  News  about  anything  in  or  out  of  the  company*, 
that  might  interest  the  salesmen  and  help  them  to  do  a  - 
better  job. 

If  the  written  contact  with  your  salesmen  contains  a 
good  proportion  of  the  elements  listed  above  (it  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  contain  all),  it  stands  an  excellent 
chance  of  being  read  with  absorbing  interest.  But  just 
to  make  sure  that  your  efforts  aren't  going  to  waste, 
there  are  several  thingsjyou  can  do  to  increase, re^ership.. 
Many  of  them  are  deviceTEed  ¥y  successful  newspaper 
and  magazine  editors.  All  of  them  can  be  used  with 
equal  success  in  house  organs,  bulletins,  or  sales  letters.  ^ 

1.  The  physical  appearaii^e  should  be  so  attractive 
that  it  is  easier  to  read  the  communications  than  to  pass 
them  by.  Headlines,  make-up,  and  illustrations  should 
compel  interest.  The  printing  should  be  clear  and  free 
of  errors,  and  should  cost  the  reader  the  least  possible 
amount  of  eye  strain. 

2.  Remember  the  ''Youllangle.  Everyone  is  most 
interested  in  himself.  Don't  tell  your  salesmen  how 
they  can  benefit  the  company.  Tell  them  how  they  can 
benefit  themselves]  _ 
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3.  Establish  an  iDterPsting  forma},  so  that  your  reader 
can  identify  your  bulletin,  letrefr'or  house  organ  at  a 
glance  and  feel  pleasant  anticipation  based  on  past 
experience.  (The  fact  that  he  has  enjoyed  these  mes- 
sages in  the  past  makes  him  want  to  enjoy  each  new  one.) 
Then,  within  that  format,  strive  for  as  much  variety  as 
possible.  Change  the  subject  matter,  or  at  least 
rearrange  it.  Use  new  illustrations.  Use  different- 
colored  paper. 

4.  Keep  the  material  brief  and  to  th^  poinl^  Unnec- 
essary and  unfamiliar  words  kill  interest.  Use  brief 
paragraphs  and  short,  uncomplicated  sentences;  but 
avoid  talking  down  to  your  readers. 

5.  If  the  boss  must  have  his  say,  show  him  how  to 
Avoid  stuff  ed-shirtism.  Inspirational  messages  often 
sound  far  better  than  they  read. 

6.  Write  from  contact  and  pyppriPTiPf  If  you've 
never  sold  a  bill  of  goods  in  your  life,  you  would  have  a 
heck  of  a  nerve  to  try  to  tell  men  who  sell  every  day 
how  to  go  about  it.  /if  you  lack  personal  experience, 
write  about  the  ideas  and  accomplishments  of  those  who 
have  it.  Invite  contributions  from  your  own  salesmen 
and  from  outsiders  who  know  about  selling. 

7.  Mention  tii£_names  of  your  reaxlers.  Be  friendly 
but  not  corny.  Don't  make  vague  references  such  as 
''What  was  the  cause  of  Bill's  embarrassment  at  the 
annual  dinner.^     Was  his  face  red!" 

8.  Present  pbnty-oiJiQj£r:tQj:nateriaL  This  need  not 
be  done  in  a  preachy  way.  A  more  effective  method  is 
to  relate  a  successful  selling  experience  of  one  of  your  men. 
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9.  Since  /^^alpsTnen   are  usually  extroverts.)  they  like 
a  little  spicy;  but  this  must  be  handled  with  good  taste. 

10.  Give  praise  and  inspiration  in  easYrAOitakfLiiQsea. 
Too  much  of  anything  is  not  good. 

11.  TelLonly  suchHP^rsnnaLn£Ws_^^ill  b£^ol^eimiii^ 
interest  to  all  reader^.  Items  about  vacations,  hobbies, 
visits,  etc.,  will  always  come  from  fellows  who  like  to  see 
their  names  in  print,  but  it  doesn't  help  your  salesmen 
make  more  sales. 

12.  It  is  often  necessary  to  rehastLandhnepea^ 

that  have  been  said  innumerable  times  before.  '  Freshen 
that  same  old  stuff  by  finding  new  angles  of  approach.^ 

13.  Letters    and   bulletins    can    occasionally   be-_4iei>- 
^onalizedby^Mding  a  haiidwxittm^postscrj^Looiaaxgmal 

noteJjD  call  especial  attention  to  an  item, 

14.  Avoid__ciimpaxiaQris,  as  in  sales  standings,  that 
may  cause  embarrassment  or  resentment  or  discourage- 
ment. If  one  of  your  men  needs  a  bawling  out,  don't 
do  it  in  public  print. 

15.  Make  it  known  that  your  letters,  bulletins,  and 
house  organs  contaiii_vita1  infor'tliation^^^bonus  details, 
standings,  etc. — all  available  nowhere  else. 

16.  Above  ^U,__beJmman^Jri^^ 

to  brass  tacksT  present  ideas;  avoid  humbug  and  flag 
waving,  write  from  personal  contact  and  experience. 


''^^. 


"I  know  why  you  advertise,  boss.     So  you  can 
pay  me  smaller  commissions." 


Chapter  X 

Merchandising  advertising 
to  salesmen 

Three  check  lists  tell  how  to  build 
enthusiasm,  what  salesmen  should 
know  about  advertisements ,  how  to 
tell  them 

SALESMEN  and  advertisements  have  exactly  the 
same  purpose: 'to  sell  merchandise 

That  statement  is  so  obvious  That  to  make  it  might 
seem  wasted  effort,  if  it  weren't  for* the  fact  that  those 
two  forces  seldom  are  effectively  coordinated. 

Because  there  is  this  identity  of  purpose,  it  is  only 
.logical  that  salesmen  should  be  urged  to  make  every  effec- 
tive use  of  the  company's  advertising  material;  and, 
besides,  that  their  wishes  and  experience  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  preparation  of  advertising  campaigns. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  good  advertising  campaign  can 
be  heightened  by  your  sales  staff's  enthusiasm;  therefore, 
it  is  essential  to  build  up  the  proper  amount  of  inspira- 
tion and  fervor.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  something  that  is  not  understood. 

85 
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To  induce  salesmen  to  use  advertising  material  effec- 
tively in  their  work,  it  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  it 
gives  them  the  following  advantages : 

1.  It  helps  prepare  the  way  for  them  by  creating  the 
want. 

2.  It  helps  to  keep  contact  with  the  buyer  between 
sales  calls. 

O  3.  It    helps    to    reach    buving    influencLes — company 

presidents,  directors,  and  others — that  salesmen  may  be 
unable  to  reach. 

4.  It  helps  to  confirm  the  sales  story  by  a  printed 
statement. 

5.  It  helps  to  make  each  salesman  an  expert  by  telling 
•  of  his  special  qualifications  for  service~tb  the  prospect. 

6.  It  helps  by  eQ]l§tanilx.repejatin^he  sales  message 
between  sales  calls. 

7.  It  helps  by  buildiixg  the  prestige  of  the  company 
and  the  products  that  salesmen  represent.  "^ 

WHAT  SALESMEN  SHOULD  KNOW 

When  you  have  convinced  your  salesmen  of  those 
points,  they  will  be  interested  to  have  the  following 
information : 

1.  How  advertising  solves  specific  problems.  Show  that 
the  advertisements  are  built  to  overcome  specific  selling 
difficulties  or  to  explain  and  emphasize  certain  product 
virtues. 
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2.  How  salesmen  can  use  advertising.  This,  of  course, 
varies  with  every  company  and  sales  problem,  but  sales- 
men can  point  to  it  as  a  builder  of  acceptance,  for  cor- 
roboration of  their  statements,  or  as  something  new  to 
talk  about  when  the  old  product  story  gets  thin. 

3.  The  place  of  advertising  in  a  sales  program.  How  are 
advertisements  designed  to  meet  specific  selling  problems  ? 

4.  The  proof  of  efectimness.  Tell  what  advertising 
has  done  for  your  own  company;  or  tell  a  well-known 
advertising  success  story.     There  are  hundreds  of  them. 

.5.  What  media  are  used.  The  names  of  publications, 
call  letters  of  radio  stations,  and  location  of  outdoor  signs 
provide  a  further  talking  point  for  wholesale  salesmen, 
because  they  can  show  that  the  product  is  well  adver- 
tised in  the  buyer's  territory. 

6.  Reasons  for  using  these  media.  Do  they  most 
effectively  reach  the  class  of  prospect  you  seek? 

7.  The  coverage  of  media.  As  has  been  indicated 
before,  it  is  important  that  salesmen  should  be  able  to 
show  dealers  that  consumer dbmand  is  being  built  for 
them.  Circulation  and  listening  figures  can  be  broken 
down  by  counties  or  trading  areas  for  this  purpose. 

8.  How  advertising  is  prepared.  Take  your  salesmen 
behind  the  scene.  Tell  them  the  dramatic  story  of  the 
birth  of  an  advertising  campaign.  Show  that  then- 
experience  and  recommendations  were  considered  in  out- 
lining the  campaign. 

9.  Why  the  current  theme  is  used.  Every  salesman  has 
his  pet  approach  and  perhaps  he  thinks  that  it  is  the  one 
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that  should  be  used  as  the  campaign  theme.  Explain 
why  the  current  theme  was  selected;  convince  him  that 
the  copy  is  telling  a  story  that  will  support  his  own  selling 
efforts. 

10.  How  advertising  is  jested.  Prove  that  the  new 
campaign  will  produce  results.  Show  how  the  copy  rates 
in  preliminary  tests. 

11.  Advance  o'nfnj'^ni^'nfi  on  plans.  Don't  wait  until 
the  campaign  is  running  and  then  surprise  your  salesmen 
with  the  details.  Let  them  know  in  advance  what  is 
going  on  so  that  they  can  plan  their  own  sales  programs 
to  take  advantage  of  advertising  support. 

12.  Sufvorting^  promotion.  Salesmen  are  often  called 
upon  to  distribute  promotion  material  in  support  of  an 
advertising  campaign.  This  includes  counter  display 
cards,  posters,  advertising  specialties,  and  such  pub- 
licity as  localized  news  releases  to  newspapers  and  radio 
stations.  They  will  do  this  work  enthusiastically  if 
they  are  sold  on  the  value  of  the  entire  campaign. 
Explain  carefully  the  on-the-spot  value  of  supplementary 
promotion. 

13.  How  inqiiiries  are  handled.  In  many  instances 
inquiries  that  result  from  advertisements  are  routed  back 
to  salesmen  for  follow-up  and  closing.  Show  your  sales 
staff  how  inquiries  are  handled  at  the  home  office  and 
impress  upon  them  the  value  of  a  quick  follow-up  before 
the  prospects  cool  off. 

14.  What  others  sa^  about  the  advertising.  Pass  along 
any  trade-paper  comments,  letters  from  customers,  or 
other  evidence  of  favorable  acceptance. 
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15.  How  nj)j)rnj)riation  .is  determined.  ^J^ja^L-S^lesmfiiJ.-*-- 
think  of  advertisjag  a,s  a.Ti-£Xp^nse,_Show  themthatk^ 
i«  nn  invpstmoafc^  Many  of  them  consider  it  a  drain  on 
company  funds  that  might  better  be  paid  to  them  in 
commissions.  Show  them  that^  advertising  appropri- 
ations are  based  on  market  analysis.)  and  that  sales 
potentials  are  seldom  reached  without  advertising. 

16.  Qmrv£aHson  with  other  years.  The  phrase,  ''big- 
ger and  better,"  may  get  monotonous  if  it  is  used  too 
often,  but  we  Americans  like  it.  Of  course,  if  your  plans 
aren't  bigger,  they  are  always  better.  Don't  forget  to 
stress  the  cumulative  value  of  your  company's  advertising 
through  the  years. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  that  your  salesmen  ought 
to  know  about  company  advertising  which,  if  told 
adroitly,  will  arouse  their  enthusiasm  and  gain  their 
cooperation  in  merchandising  your  advertising  to  the 
trade. 

PUTTING    THE     ST ORJ^ ACROSS 

^e  next  question  is,  ''What  is  the  best  way  to  present 
it?"     Thp  ^plest  wa^v  isjisually  the  best,   although 
advertising  campaigns  hlvTbeen'successfunylntrodu 
1^  o^]pc^  ^r.r-n^^  by  claboratc  use  of  motion  pictures,  coast- 
to-coast  broadcasts,  dramatic  skits,  and  other  unusual 

devices. 

Here  are  twelve  of  the  priucipa]  means  of  pres^tmfe 
the  advertising  storyjl^  ^c^ti^/v-^"-^  ^ 

1.  Sgks.jmetmg&.     The  company^s_j4vertisipg^^s^^^^ 
should  be  a  part  of  every  sales^^4,iftg,  whether  it  is  held 
at  the  home  office  or  in  the  field.     Not  only  is  it  easier 
on  such  occasions  to  engender  the  enthusiasm  desired. 
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but  the  salesmen  are  then  in  a  face-to-face  position  with 
management,  where  they  can  ask  questions  and  make 
suggestions  for  future  campaigns.  This,  of  course, 
should  be  encouraged. 

2.  FmiSnEo^, '  Probably  the  jnn.^t  PAnvmnn  method  of 
presentation  and  one  of  the  mosi-jefieciiye  is  through 
portfolios.  The  portfolio  becomes  part  of  the  salesman's 
kit  and  can  be  kept  up  to  date  with  whatever  new  material 
b  ec^m^_aA;^ilable . 

3.  Manu^'  An  over-aHr-di^us^ioii  of  the  compmy^ 
advej:tising_policies  and  programs  shouldiie_..a4mrt-of-fehe' 
sales  manual.  In  addition,  special  advertising  manuals 
may  be  developed  to  answer  every  question  that  sales- 
men or  their  chents  raise  concerning  company  advertising. 

^-  S^Effi]}^'  As  was  suggested  in  the  previous  chap-\ 
ter,  there4^  a^de£nit^f>lace-in  bulletins  and  sales-letters  i 
for  information  about  advertising  and  a  discussiaa-eHt. 

5.  Qom^n^U^jma^imnes.  The  same  holds  true  for 
company  magazines,  but  here  the  sales  manager  has 
larger  opportunities,  because  he  is  enabled  to  reproduce 
advertisements  and  to  go  more  extensively  into  such 
details  as  schedules,  circulation  breakdowns,  etc. 

6.  Re^prmts.     Simply    sending    salesmen    reprints    of 
advertisem^ts  that  are  to  xuji  Is,,  of  itself/ not  sufficierrh — I 
promotion  ofieempany  advertising.     However,  this  is  an 
imp ortant 43tart  oFt^e- pro^mSIionaT^r ogr am, 

7.  Sales  schools.  When  training  new  salesmen  or  giv- 
ing brush-up  courses  to  old  ones,  don't  neglect  to  stress 
the  importance  of  using  company  advertising  in  selling 
work. 
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8.  Media  jmn:£^^MaLims^  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
media  representatives  make  their  sales  presentations  at 
sales  meetings.  No  better  way  can  be  found  for  sellmg 
your  salesmen  on  the  media  selected. 

9.  Copies  of  letters.  Sometimes  a  letter  received  by 
the  advertising  manager  from  the  agency  or  from  a  cus- 
tomer lends  itself  for  reproduction  to  be  distributed  to 
the  sales  staff.  Such  letters  cover  outstanding  qualities 
or  accomplishments  of  the  current  campaign. 

10  Field  trivs.  Therejs_probably  nothing  that  will^ 
perk  up  m^n  iu  the  field  more  thaJLavi^fx^^TlSIember 
^of  the  h^e-office  staff  and,  though  advertising  managers 
^i^r^ally  busy  people,  it  is  a  good  plan  for  themTTi 
li^SkTa  tour  of  all  sales  territories  so  that  a  day  can  be^ 
spent  with  each  salesman,  calling  on  trade.  Such  a  day 
will  prove  mutually  beneficial.  The  advertlsTng  manager 
can  learn  much  about  the  sales  problem;  the  salesmen 
can  learn  much  by  listening  to  the  advertising  manager 
as  he  explains  his  campaign  to  customers. 

11.  Syecial  pronwidon^mm.  Larger  companies,. -espe- 
cially those  that  use  a  great  deal  of  point-of-sale  adver- 
tising material,  have  promotion  men  travel  continuously 
in  the  field  with  salesmen,  putting  up  displays  and  selling 
the  company's  advertising  program  to  dealers. 

n  AdmHimm-^xbMLs.  Some  companies  maintain 
a  permanent  exhibit  of  current  advertising  in  the  home 
office  and  use  a  similar  exhibit  at  trade  shows.  This  can 
be  inspected  by  such  salesmen  as  call  at  the  home  office  or 
visit  the  shows. 


If  you  can't  come  to  the  meeting,  I'll  have  to 
make  my  presentation  here." 


Chapter  XI 

Sales     conventions     and 
meetings 


Some  specific  suggestions  to  improve  \ 
planning,  attendance,  preparationy 
and  attention 

THE  trouble  with  selling,"  a  salesman  once  remarked, 
"is   you  have   to   go   to   so   damned   many   sales 

meetings." 

Going  to  the  meetings  probably  wouldn't  be  so 
objectionable  if  they  accomplished  the  sok^piirpii^e  that 
any  sales  meeting  has  for  existing:  to  show  salesmen  how 
to  do  a  better  job  and,  consequently,  how  tq^^egrn^^ 
money  1  \Sales  meetings  oT^conventionr^houTd^ 
Bna"Io^tisfy  the  boss's  penchant  for  making  speeches, 
to  give  the  boys  a  good  time,  or  just  because  "It's  time 
we  had  another  one."  /They  should  be  held  for  a  specific 
purpose  L  they   should   do   one   or   ali--.i£_ll^  V 

educate,  ins^i^^^enthuse,  explain  the  product,  explain   / 
tke  offer,  explain  the  advertising,  explain  the  salesmen's 
job,  present  newsj  

There  are  two  types  of  meetings:  (1)  speciSl,  held  for      ^ 
particular  purposes  and  not  as  a  matter  of  routine,  and 
(2)  regula>r,  held  at  stated  intervals. 


s^ 
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C^Special  meetings  should  not  be  held  too  often,  lack  a"  j 
carefully  planned  program,  lack  a  specific  reason  for  being  ' 
called. 

RegukiL^meetings  should  have  carefully  planned 
agenda,  pe  inspirational  but  notj)reachy,  induce  salesmen 
to  review  successful  experiences,  be  brief,  suggest  sales- 
producing  ideas. 

^^^  ^^g£ii?^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  convpntmri^  j^^ y^  .^  Hiuch  in 
comrnonth^  the  convention  may  be  described  as  merely 
an  overgrown  sales  meeting^  Therefore,  almost  iny- 
^"^ing  we  say  about  sales  meetings  applies  equally  to 
conventions.  (  However,  since  conventions  are  more  pre- 
tentious and  costly,  and  since  they  cover  more  ground, 
they  need  more  planning.  Sales  meetings  are  usually 
planned  by  the  sales  manager  or  his  assistant.,  A  con- 
vention is  often  planned  by  a  committee^ 

PLANNING     THE     PROGRAM 

The  program  committee  should  be  appointed  well  in 
advance  of  the  convention  date,  and  its  personnel  should 
represent  every  phase  of  the  business  that  is  related  to 
sales.  ps^.xiuty_is  to  select  the  main  theme  of  the  con- 
vention, to  subdivide  that  theme  into  main  topics  of 
discussion,  and  then  to  get  the  best  man  possible  to 
handle  each  topic.  By  that  method  unity  of  program 
may  be  preserved  and  a  definite  message  clearly  delivered. 

Each  topic,  as  it  is  assigned  to  a  speaker,  should  be  on  a 
sharp  angle  of  a  definite  subject,  with  the  idea  explained 
in  detail  to  the  speaker.  Every  speaker  should  be  told 
the  amount  of  time  allotted  to  him  and  should  submit  an 
advance  copy  of  his  speech,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  committee  reserves  the  right  to  edit  it.  Each 
speaker  should  be  advised  of  the  material  to  be  covered 
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by  other  speakers,  so  that  there  will  be  no  poaching  on 
others'  territories.  y^ 

Convention  programs  should  be  built  to  a  dismjL^ 
Avoid  antrcrimactic  golf  matches,  banquets,  etc,  ^  Send 
your  delegates  away  with  their  heads  full  of  sales  ideas.   " 

Topics  for  discussion  may  be  obtained  through  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  the  men  in  the  field  to  get  objections 
to  products,  difficulties  encountered  in  selling,  major/ 
selling  points,  accessibility  of  territory,  criticisms  of 
quotas,  competitive  activities,  cooperation  of  the  home 
office,  effective  aids  to  personal  selling,  general  and 
specific  forms  of  advertising,  relative  importance  of  cer- 
tain factors  in  selling. 

MAKING    PREPARATIONS    AND 
ARRANGEMENTS 

After  you  have  arranged  a  program,  there  are  several 
other  matters  to  be  settled: 

I  The  time.  Select  a  time  that  will  conflict  least  with 
other  work,  meetings,  and  plans  of  those  who  are 
expected  to  attend. 

I  The  place.  Select  a  meeting  place  where  there  will 
be  as  few  interruptions  as  possible.  This  will  seldom 
be  in  the  office.  Hotel  rooms  have  been  found  best  for 
such  pjarposes.     ^ 


lyfhejroom.  The  room  for  the  meeting  should  be  just 
largeenSugE  and  should  have  good  ventilation  and 
good  acoustical  properties.  The  chairs  should  be  com- 
fortable but  not  conducive  to  sleep.  The  illumination 
should  be  good,  and  the  color  of  the  drapes  and  the  walls 
should  be  light,   not"  "a'ark   and  dishing  to   the  senses. 
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/  Avoid  rooms  that  are  close  to  kitchens,  music  rooms,  or 
^    otimr  .sources  oJLaQiseJ 

^A.C£££^ies_mid,.mip^^^  Check  the  hght  plugs  and 
switches  for  electrical  equipment.  Make  sure  that 
blackboard,  chalk,  and  erasers  are  quickly  available. 
See  that  reading  lamps,  stands,  and  elevated  platforms 
are  available;  provide  ample  easels  for  exhibits.  Have  a 
supply  of  drinking  water  placed  so  that  those  who  need 
to  drink  will  cause  a  minimum  of  confusion.  Provide 
note  pads  and  pencils. 

JBj&s^^xiodT^  At  least  once  an  hour  windows  should  be 
opened  wide  and  the  audience  be  given  a  chance  to  stand, 
stretch,  and  smoke. 

'     Meals,     All  meals  should  be  light.. 

(yXitne^  ^..Bdi&dules,  Keep  to  a  rigid  time  schedule, 
because  nothing  is  so  boring  as  a  session  that  drags  on 
and  on  long  after  it  should  have  been  over.  Most 
subjects  should  be  covered  in .J^O  jninutes  or  less;  20 
minutes  is  better.  Allow  the  chairman  a  leeway  of 
lilj?iinutes  between  speeches,  to  absorb  the  extra  time 
usedHby  any  that  may  run  over  and  to  give  opportunity 
for  announcements  and  for  introductions.  Allot  plenty 
of  time  at  the  end  of* each  session  for  discussion. 

^£xs^paratio^'h-€md^.-£dUiMg .  i  Talks  should  be  prepared  in 
detail,  then  edited  to  well  within  the  time  limit. 

^  ^/Use  of  graphs  and  charts.  All  graphs  and  charts 
should  be  large  enough  to  be  seen  easily  from  every  seat 
in  the  room. 

^ Delmmh.  Speeches  should  be  delivered  so  that  they 
can  be  heard  easily  by  everyone.     Don't  talk  so  fast 
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as  to  discourage  note  taking.     There  is  no  need  to  be  I 
dramatic,  but  there  is  no  harm  in  being  expressive.  j 

.Pretestings     Speeches    nT!l_,^I!lJl^---^'^'^  TT^^H^'^jg^i?  ^^ 
conventions,  can  be  pretested  on  a  trial  audience. ._jGet 
logetheF^a   small,    sample   gfoiip^ahd   present _a_dress 
rehearsal.     Then  check  doggy~tojee^^^ 
pigs  got  out_of  it. 

-Follow-Mp.  The  effect  of  the  meeting  will  be  lost 
unlessTt  is  followed  up  by  letters  and  bulletins  reempha- 
sizing  the  theme  and  purpose  of  the  meeting.  Mimeo- 
graphed  digests  or  even  full  copies  of  the  speeches  should 
be  made  available  to  aH  who  attend  and  to  those  who 
are  unable  to  come^^__, 

ENSURING    ATTENDANCE 

Some  ideas  for  promoting  attendance  and  promptness^ 
are  the  following: 

Make  each  late-comer  pay  a Jfijiejofg5^  oiL^Q---eents  in  a 
fund  for  refreshments  or  some  charity. 

Make  the  first  order  of   business  the  dramn^-foc  a 
j)rize. 

Make  the  first  order  of  business  the  distributing  of 
\  leads.     Of  course,  those  who  are  not  present  are  just 
\ouTof  luck. 

j  Hold  a_j:oli^€all  as  the  first  order  of  business  and  post 
on  a  blackboard  the  names  of  those  who  are  absent. 

Make  your  meetings   so  good^that  your  men  can't 
afford  to   miss   one   minute   of  them.     Here   are   some 
/concrete  suggestions: 

^  1 .  Push  the  r^^^-j3a.d^hf)rl  for^lljtj^_wortL-  Pose 
a  salesjproblem  and  encourage  the  _ men  _lo  contribute 
their  ideas  on  ways  to  lick  it. 


( 
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2.  Encourage  discussion.  Salesmen  always  like  to 
talk,  but  be  careful  to  guide  the  progress  of  the  conversa- 
tion. 

3.  If  any  one^ salesman  has  a  spetdaLiiifficulty,  invite 
all  the  others  to  analyze  it  and  suggest  their  own  methods 
for  overcoming  it. 

4.  Use  a  c(uestioJ3--49^ax.  Stimulate  your  men  to 
submit  tough  problems.  Then  throw  these  before  the 
meeting  for  general  discussion  and  solution. 

5.  ChanggJ^hgiocaLe  of  your  meeting  place  occasion- 
ally. 

6.  Put  on  a  ",£ro|essOT^uiz  " -show. 

7.  Invite  the  saj^^msn's  wives  to  a  luncheon  or  a 
dinner  meeting  and  tell  them  how  they  can  inspire  their 
husbands  to  better  efforts. 

8.  Run  a  f^oraaaLjdaba^  oBrr^om€-^sal£s..,l£>pic_^f 
interest  between  two  rival  salesmen. 

9.  Burlesg^u£..aJty^]j^thetica^  salesman  who  does  things 
wrong. 

10.  Stage  dramatkatioits . 

I  HOLDING    ATTENTION 

\  Sijice  tjb£__sales   meeting  is  really  a  group  sale,  it  is 

especially  important  to  avoid  disturbances,  interruptions, 
and  mistakes  that  steal  attention  and  interest  from  your 
presentation.  These  are  some  ways  to  get  maximum 
attention : 
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Have  your  back  to  the  wall.  It  is  best  to  be  alone 
on  the  stage.  Ask  the  boss  to  sit  out  in  front,  because 
if  he  is  where  the  salesmen  can  see  him,  they  will  watch 
him  for  his  reaction  to  what  you  say.  If  he  is  inattentive 
or  bored,  why  should  they  bother  to  listen? 

DonH  promise  to  do  something  in  a  minute.  That 
doesn't  build  interest  but  just  detracts  from  everything 
that  you  say  between  now  and  the  time  when  you  take 
up  the  promised  material. 


Keep  your  ''yroys'^ymder  comr^  *' Props"  may  be 
more  interesting  than  what  you  are  saying  and  so  detract 
from  the  attention  that  you  desire.  If  you  have  a  chart, 
the  audience  may  study  it  and  get  an  impression  different 
from  the  one  that  you  wish  to  implant.  If  you  have  an 
exhibit,  keep  it  under  wraps  until  you  have  finished 
talking. 


Have  evervthincf  ready.  Don't  stop  in  the  middle  of 
your  show  to  unwrap  your  ''props,"  set  up  a  motion- 
picture  projector,  hunt  for  the  light  switch,  or  inject  any 
other  unnecessary  or  disturbing  action.  If  you  have  to 
rearrange  the  room,  call  a  recess. 

\honH  compete  with  yourself,  ^any  speakers  make  the 
e^r  of  passing  out  pamphlets  or  samples  for  mspection 
while  they  are  talking.  The  audience  can't  do  two  things 
at  once  and  do  them  both  well.     Pass  out  iiteratm^-art 

the  end  of  the  talk. If  you  want  to  show  a  sample,  Tal 

it  down  among  themen  vourself  and  pass  it  around.  ^ 
Never  let  anyone  else  put  on  an  act  that  will  distract 
attention  from  you.  '  " 
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< 


hfiH  depreciate.     Don't  start  with  "If  you  will  bear 
with  me — ."     The^best^way  to  build  enthusiasm  is  to  be 

enthusiastic. .Don't  tell  your  audience  in  advance  that 

listening  to  your  speech  is  going  to  be  a  burden. 

-Hand  out  your  Utmniuze.     Don't  expect  your  audienga— ^ 
to  pick  up  literature  on  the  wav  out.     Thev  n7ny  ^:)t  ^^    ^ 
interested.     Hand  it  to  them,  making  sure  that  they 
tak^JL ^  ~~~'    ~~  ; — *^ 

\  /Hold  (]j:^as.^ehegrMills .  If  you  have  a  piece  of  stage 
business,  such  as  making  a  demonstration,  make  sure 
that  you  know  how  to  do  it.  Rehearse  it  over  and  over 
again,  so  that  you  can  do  it  skillfully. 

SPEECHLESS     CONVENTION 

,  The  approach  of  the  speechless  convention  was  hailed 
more  than  ^5 J^eaxs^^-gja,  ^itt  it  haan^t  arnvcd  yot.  jHow- 
ever,  dramatizations  of  all  sorts^skits,  motion  pictures, 
plays — have  been  used  with  success. 

Vehicles  of  dramatization  can  be  playlets,  debates, 
mock  trials,  musicales,  allegories,  demonstrations,  solilo- 
quies, burlesques,  ridicule,  wrong-way  versus  right-way, 
comedy  relief. 

Scripts  should  be  painstakingly  prepared  by  company 
men  or  talented  writers  under  the  direction  of  company 
meS*  The  cast  should  be  carefully  selected,  all  lines 
should  be  well  memorized,  coaching  should  be  done  by  an 
experienced  person.  There  should  be  sufficient  rehears- 
als to  put  on  a  finished  performance.  A  theatrical 
atmosphere  should  be  created  as  far  as  possible  through 
the  use  of  programs,  stage  settings,  lighting  effect, 
make-up,  etc. 
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CONVENTIONS    BY    MAIL 

CoiLN^eiitions  by  mail  are  nota  new,  war-born  idea.  Y 

They  were  used  a&_far  bapV  asflQ^jQ^^^^jiQg^ibl^ 
The  technique  of  the  mail  convention  has,  however,  been 
highly  developed  during  the  war  period  and  some 
companies  have  found  this  device  highly  effective.  Sales 
meetings  have  also  been  held  by  telephone  and  by 
closed-circuit  radio. 

In  peacetime,  when  traveling  restrictions  do  not  apply, 
the  chief  mason^-ioj:^  holding  a  convention  by  mail  is 
economy.  A  flesh-and-blood  convention  is  usually  very 
expensive — sometimes  running  into  thousands  of  dollars. 
A  good  convention  by  mail  can  hardly  cost  a  fraction  as 
much,  regardless  of  how  lavishly  it  may  be  done.  The 
mail  convention  saves  the  salesmen's  time  traveling  to 
and  from  a  central  point  and  also  saves  disrupting  home- 
office  activities. 

A  postal  convention  is  really  a  direct-mail  campaign 
aimed  at  the  salesmen.     While  it  is  usually  best  held  - 
within  the  framework   of  the  flesh-and-blood   type   of 
convention,  a  great  opportunity  is  presented  for  applying 
direct-mail  principles  to  their  greatest  effect. 

Because  the  speeches_^are  to  be  read,  not  listened  to, 
they  .§h£ujyjbe_Snclse  This 

does  not  mean  that  human  interest  is  to  be  eliminated 
entirely. 

No  individual  session   of   a  mail  convention  should 
be  too  long.     It  is  better  to  have  twenty  pieces  mailed        I  /"> 
out  at  two-day  intervals  than  to  have  five  pieces  cgn-         \ 
taining  the  same  amouiit"  of  material.     And~iLj§_less_^.  / 
desirable  to__send_^ut  the  eiitire_convention  in  one  boiJi-J/J 
thaiTasa  series  of  mailing  pieces.     The  chief  value  of  the /^  / 
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convention  by  mail  is  that  the  men  don't  have  to  absorb    ^j 
tooTlniachlil^one^^iU  'j 

i 

These  are  some  ideas  that  will  help  you  put  on  success-     j 

ful  sales  meetings  and  conv^tions,  but  only  if  you  never /j 

^^__Jose  sight  of  the<<^nly  reason  for  holding  such  meetjngg>/    | 

REGIONAL    VS.     L  0-6^il,L    MEETINGS  j 

Before  the  war  did  away  with  all  sales  conventions  to  a 
large  extent  because  of  travel  restrictions  and  because 
there  isn't  much  to  sell,  the  trend  was  quite  definitelv  -* 


toward  regional ^les,j3ieetings  instead^Q|_great  national 
laies  conventions.  jt^wg^^Q^^^  tha,t  local  meetings, 
besides  being  much  less  expensive  because  of  savings  m 


delegates'  time  and  travel  expenses,  were  much  more 
effective.  Two  ofthe  reasons  for  this  might  be :  (1)  tEer' 
*  ffleniattending  a  meeting  in  their  own  home  towns  were'" 
not  so  disposed  to  make  aJUiii^^QiL^aJiamboreajiJl^  and 
(2)  the  men  in  the  field  became,  in  effect,  hosts,  to  the 
folks  from  the  home  office  rather  than  vice  versa,  and 
as  hosts  they  owed  their  home-office  guests  respectful 
attention. 

RegionaL  .meetings  are  usually  held  without  the 
flag  waving,  strenuous  entertainm^i— and  Jong- winded  ; 
speeches  so  often  associated  with f national  conventions. 
Instead  of  pep  talks,  long  and  expensive  railroad  trips, 
and  feverish  entertainment,  regional  meetings  are  more 
apt  to  offer  down-to-earth  ideas  and  help  on  sales  prob- 
lems. To  be  specific  sectional  sales  meetings  have  these 
advantages : 

1.  They  are  much  less  exQ^iiaixe,  if  all  costs,  tangible 
and  intangil)le,  are  counted. 
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2.  There  is  more  opportimity  and  inclination  to  work; 
less  to  play. 

3.  Usually  a  s.ectional  meeting  will  accomplish  in^e_ 
day  what  would  take  thrfifi  days  in  a  national  meeting. 

4.  In  a  local  meeting  it  is  possible  to  djscusslocal  prob- 
lems with  the  salesmen  who  must  meet  them. 

5.  Salesmen  are  kept  in  the  field  wher^  they-  belong. 
There  is  no  time  needed  for  ''settling  down  to  work 
again." 

6.  Executives  from  the  home  office  get  out  into  the 
field  where  they  can  learn  much  to  their  own  advantage. 


"And  the  first  man  to  increase  his  sales  500  per 

cent  gets  a  gold-plated  pin  and  a  personal  letter 

from  the  president  of  our  great  company!" 


Chapter  XII 

Sales  contests 

An  outline  of  the  purposes  of  sales 
contests  and  points  to  consider  when 
planning'  them 

ONE  of  the  most  effective  stimulants  a  sales  manager 
can  apply  to  his  staff  is  the  sales,contesk  which, 
like  nlL.tjmviLants.  must  be  used  moderately.  There  has 
been '  over  the  years,  considerable  controversy  as  to  the 
value  of  this  type  of  sales  stimulation,  which  too  often 
results  in  overloading  dealers.  Nevertheless,  some  sales 
managers  practically  owe  their  success  to  a  knack  ot 
running  a  contest  successfully,  although  others  have 
found  that  sometimes  contests  do  not  meet  expectations. 
Before  deciding  to  undertake  a  sales  contest,  it  is  best 
to  consider  some  of  their  limitations. 

First  of  all,  contests  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory substitutes  for  adequate  and  intelligent  compen- 
sation; for  quotas  that  are  scientific,  fair,  attainable  and 
u-Sairstandable;  for  sales  direction  and  leadership  that  is 
sympathetic,  helpful,  and  based  on  a  genuine  knowledge 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  field;  or  for  sales  plans,  promo- 
tion, bulletins,  etc.  that  are  really  helpful. 

105 
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*  ^^rthermore,  noteverj  sales  organization  is  responsive 
^  ^??i^?^i'_^.?l  ^}  is  a  deHcate  task  to  plan  a  successful 
contest  for  an  organization  unused  to  them.  'If  you  wish 
to  introduce  sales  contests  as  part  of  your  promotional 
work,  it  is  best  to  begin  with  simple  games. 

^Q^tests  should  be  well  planned,  from  initial  ballyhoo 
tolmal  follow-up.  They  should  have  definite  objectives 
that  are  well  understood  by  maitagement^  although  not 
necessarily  revealed  to  the  contestants.  For  instance, 
the  well-known  threej^ggoluiace,  in  which  the  top- 
ranking  man  on  the  sales  force  is  coupled  with  the  lowest 
ranking  man,  the  second  with  the  next  lowest,  and  so  on, 
may  have  as  its  objective  the  teaching  of  the  tailender 
by  the  topnotcher.  Such  training  is  much  more  impor- 
tant than  the  mere  temporary  increase  in  sales  volume, 
but  it  would  not  do  to  reveal  that  training  is  the  primary 
purpose. 

Don't  think  that  an  announcement  that  you  are 
running  a  contest  and  giving  prizes  will  inspire  all  to 
give  their  utmost.  A  sales  contest  needs  constant 
adroit  promotion  to  get  it  under  way^and  keep  up  interest 
to  its  conclusion.  ^_ 

The  principal  elements  of  the  sales  cont^t  arejl)  the 
purpose  and  (2)  the  plan^^of~competitionv  """      / 

PURPOSE    OF    CONTEST 

Contests  can  be  devised  to  suit  almost  any  purpose, 
from  the  broad  objective  of  gaining  an  increase  in  sales 
volume  to  putting  a  little  more  enthusiasm  into  th^ 
salesmen.     The  more  common  objectives  are 

1.  Increasing  sales  of  quality  lines. 

2.  Selling  accounts  rated  in  the  higher  brackets. 
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3.  Concentrating  attention  on  some  one  item  of  the 
line. 

4.  Increasing  the  size  of  the  average  order. 

5.  EstabUshing  momentum  for  a  new  product  or  a 
new  model. 

6.  Getting  new  customers  on  the  books. 

7.  Rebuilding  sales  of  inactive  accounts.  ^ 

8.  Creating  business  in  off  seasons. 

9.  Insuring  maximum  effort  up  to  the  end  of  the  rush 
season. 

10.  Pushing  a  special  merchandise  deal. 

11.  Tying  in  with  a  concurrent  consumer  contest. 

12.  Selling  dealers  on  special  advertising  tie-ups  or 
getting  window  displays,  etc. 

13.  Collecting  bad  debts. 

14.  Finding  new  uses  for  a  product. 

A  contest  may  have  any  other  purposes  that  may 
solve  the  peculiar  problems  of  any  certain  business,  or  it 
may  be  designed  to  solve  a  combination  of  problems. 

PLAN     OF    COMPETITION 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  salesmen  cannot  be 
expected  to  produce  constantly  at  peak  efficiency  with 
no  other  incentive  than  to  earn  more  money  or  to  keep 
their  jobs.  The  very  nature  of  their  work  makes  sales- 
men subject  to  a  host  of  discouragements.     A  contest,  by 
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making  a  game  of  the  job,  counteracts  these  discourage- 
ments and  makes  the  men  want  to  dehver  more.  The 
plan  of  competition,  therefore^,  should  do  nothing  to 
discourage.those  who  fail  to  obtain  one  of  the  top  prizes. 
'I]hLere^j^[e_l]bxeeJ5a^c^  One  pits, 

each  salesman  against  all  the  others.     Another  placesX 
sales  groups  in  competition  with  each  other.     A  third  \ 
pits  each  salesman  against  his  own  previous  record  or  | 
his  current  quota.  .  Here,  then,  are  some  points  to  con- Jl 
sider  when  outlining  your  plan. 

1.  The  goal.  Make  the  goal  reasonably  attainable. 
You  will  never  develop  enthusiasm  if  the  men-^ire  con- 
vinced that  they  have  been  asked  to  do  the  impossible. 

2.  Handicapping.  Don't  penalize  your  star  salesman 
in  order  to  give  those  at  tEenBottom  a  chance  to  win. 
On  the  other  hand,  make  sure  that  it  is  not  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  ''Mr.  Star"  is  sure  to  win.  Handicaps 
may  be  based  on  length  ofservice,  potentiality  of  terri- 
tory, and  past  performance!  When  a  point  system  of 
scoring  is  used,  more  points  may  GF awarded  for  perform- 
ances by  men  with  lower  handicaps.  In  this  way,  the 
liew  man  can  be  confident  that  he  has  just  as  good  a 
chance  to  win  prizes  as  the  star  salesman.  With  every 
man  feeling  this  way,  the  morale  of  a  contest  is  kept  at  a 
high  level. 

?).  Promotion.  The  sales  contest  provides  the  saleg 
manager  with  an  opportunity  to  pull  out  all  the  stops 
in  a  direct-mail  campaign  to  the  salesmen,  including  full 
use  of  such  devices  as  a  teaser  introduction;  letters  to 
salesmen's  wives  and  children;  constant  reports  by 
mail,  telegraph,  and  telephone  on  standings;  charts  of 
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progress;    special    offers    of    a   contest-within-a-contest 
nature;  promotion  of  good-natured  rivalry;  etc. 

4  The  prizes.  The  prize  is  not  the-  most  important  /^ 
part  of  the  contest.  It  is  the  spirit  of-eompetitioa^gen- 
dered  by  the  inspirational  idea  behind  the  plan  and  the 
effectiveness  of  constant  promotion  that  keep  the  contest 
alive  through  the  finish.  Prizes  in  successful  contests 
have  ranged  all  the  way  from  huge  sums  of  money,  through 
merchandise  and  trips,  to  silver-plated  trophies  or  auto- 
graphed pictures  of  the  company  president. 

Cash  is  always  acceptable,  and  men  will  work  for 
IT    They  will  also  make  an  effort  to'^n  trips— v^cation^ 
trips,  Convention  trips,  etc.— and  honorary  prizes,  ^ut^ 
■many  sales  managers  have  found  that  the  contesta^s  . 

will alwavs  worlLhai-dfis3i.;'is  merchandi^  pjizes  that 

are  coveted  by  themselves  and  their  families. — 
i'-HOhe  successful  way  to  distribute  merchandise  prizes 
is  to  use  a  prize  catalogue  issued  by  one  of  the  several 
premium  service  organizations.  In  peacetime,  such 
catalogues  featured  standard  brands  of  clothing,  luggage, 
house  furnishings,  electrical  appliances,  jewelry,  sporting 
goods,  and  toys.  Each  item  was  described  with  all  the 
art  of  the  mail-order  copy  writer  and  priced  with  a 
certain  number  of  points.  To  win  an  item,  the  salesman 
has  to  earn  the  number  of  points  indicated.  Such  a 
catalogue  is  mailed  to  each  salesman's  home,  with  a 
letter  to  the  salesman's  wife  and  children  urging  them 
to  select  their  prizes  and  ask  Daddy  to  win  them. 

This  method  of  prize  distribution  has  the  advantagt; 
of  providing  the  men  with  their  own  selection  of  prizes: 
a  nongolfer  won't  work  very  hard  for  a  set  of  golf  clubs, 
neither  will  a  bachelor  get  excited  over  a  silver  tea  set. 
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If  the  men  are  working  for  points,  every  man  has  a  chance 
at  some  prize.  There  can  be  additional  cash  prizes  for 
high  scorers,  if  such  incentive  is  considered  necessary. 

5.  The  theme,  /rhamost  suc^e&sfulsales  contents  are 
b^jLfe^^  airplane  races,  iootbali  games,  baseEaTTKanT^ 
mouiitam  climbmg,  and  other  seemingly  silly  game%^ 
llowever,  if  you  don't  like  the  garne  idea,  ft  i^poss+fele 
to  pitch  your  contest  as  a  tribute  to  the  company 
president,  in  honor  of  an  anniversary,  in  honor  of  a  new 
product  or  model,  etc. 

The  favorite  contest  game  is  the  race,  because  it 
an  excellent  clear-cut  basis  for  charting  the 
ive  progress  in  dramatic  style.  The  race  may 
a  horse  race,  an  automobile  race,  an  airplane 
even  a  foot  race.  If,  for  instance,  a  horse  race 
is  selected,  each  salesman  is  designated  as  a  jockey 
on  a  well-known  horse,  and  winners  are  determined  either 
on  the  basis  of  the  fastest  time  in  reaching  the  finish 
line  or  on  the  total  distance  traveled. 

Because  of  the  colorful  promotional  possibiHties,  many 
sales  contests  are  designated  as  sporting  events  of  one 
sort  or  another.  Baseball,  football,  and  basketball 
games  are  popular,  according  to  the  season.  The  men 
are  made  up  into  teams  and  various  selling  feats  are 
rated  as  scoring  plays. 

Hunting,    elections,    mihtary   engagements,    building 
^ave  all  been  used  as  themes  for  such  contests.    ^iDoer  \  V 
liness  is  probably  the  most  important  factor  in  selecting  j  / 
a  theme.  1    You  wouldn't,  for  example,  run  a  baseball 
game  in  the  middle  of  the  winter. 

6.   The  scoring.     The  more  simple  and  easily  under- 
stood the  scoring  system,  the  better  and  the  more  easily\ 
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sustained  will  be  the  salesmen's  enthusiasm.  Men 
should  be  able  to  figure  their  own  scores  readily  and  they 
should  be  kept  well  informed  as  to  how  every  contestant 
is  doing.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  a  large  score  board  at 
the  headquarters'  office  and  at  branch  offices. 

7.  The  duration  of  the  contest.  What  the  duration  of 
the  contest  may  be  must  be  decided,  of  course,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  product  and  the  accomphshment 
sought.  Some  contests  are  as  short  as  a  week,  while 
others  are  as  long  as  3  months.  Howeyer,  it  is  hard 
to  engender  the  right  amount  of  enthusiasm  in  a  week, 
and  it  is  even  harder  to  sustain  such  enthusiasm  over  a 
quarter  of  ^  )^^^^  ^Z^^^^^'  a  majority  of  sales  contests^,  ^^ 
are  for  1  month  or  for  6  weeks.  ^ 

8.  How  often?  Sales  contests  should  always  seem 
spontan^us;  they  should  seldom  be  run  as  a  matter,  of 
course  oF  at  statedjntervals..  Some  magazine-subscrip- 
tion crews  and  other  door-to-door  sales  staffs  have 
contests  constantly— a  new  one  being  announced  immedi- 
ately after  the  winner  of  the  current  contest  is  named. 
How^ver^it  is  easiest  to  whip  up  contest  fever  when  the 
events  are  not  so  frequent  as  to  be  always  "just  another 
contest,"  but  frequent  enough  so_jthaLlb£-last- Qi^c  can   y  ■■■ 

still  be  remembered  when  a  new  one  opens. 

^  ■ — • — ' -^ 

• 

9.   The  pay-off.     The  pay-off  should  be  the_  occasion 

for  a  special  get-together  or,   at  least,   a  very    special 

bulletin.     If  it  is  impractical  to  stage  a  banquet  at  which 

^paeans" bf  praise  and  inspirational  oratory  can  be  laid  on 

Tathiriieavily,  then  the  contest  may  be  closed  by  mail, 

with  plenty  of  the  same  sort  of  stuff. 
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10.  The  aftermath.  One  serious  reason  why  some  sales 
managers  look  askance  at  sales  contests  is  that  they  are 
often  followed  by  periods  of  letdown.  They  often  inspire 
high-pressure  selling,  which  inevitably  backfires.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  guard  against  overloading  dealers. 
By  way  of  antidote,  follow  up  every  sales  contest  wit^ 
something  new— a  new  product,  a  new  advertising  cam-- 
paign,  a  new  sales  program,  even.a  new  contest. 

^^'.Mojtoat.    {S^e  sales  managers  believe  that  the 

best  contest  is  the  one  in  which  everynnp  win^."    T^on't" 

ruin  a  potentially  good  man  by  holding  him  up  to  ridi- 

/       cule.     You  may  think  he  deserves  a  tin  badge  for  coming 

in  last,  but  en<3oura^.enientwi4L4o-^u3re4or4rim,____.^ 

Your  contest  will  be  a  success  if  it  not  only  achieves  its 
sales  goal  but  also  gives  each  salesman  a  new  confidence 
that  will  carry  him  on  to  better  feats  of  salesmanship. 
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theme  of,  110 
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Customers,  salesmen's  attitudes  to- 
ward, 16 
sizing  up,  15 

D 

DiflSculty  analysis,  4 

E 

Evasions,  coping  with,  51-53 
Expense  accounts,  55 
automobile  expenses,  60 

cost  of  operation,  61 

insurance,  62 

records,  63 

repairs,  63 

salesmen's  use  of  cars,  64 
cash  advance,  59 
expenses  allowed,  58,  59 
factors  controlling  handling  of,  56 
flat  allowance,  56 
honor  system,  58 
reports  of,  60 

variations    of    handling    methods, 
56-57 


Films,  23 

advantages  of,  26,  27 
creation  of,  26 
length  of,  27 
used  in  training,  18 

H 


Hiring  salesmen,  3 
House  organs,  77 

(See  also  Bulletins) 


Interview,  closing,  17 
conducting,  15 


Interview,  mechanics  of,  17 
opening  of,  15 


Letters,  to  salesmen,  77 
(See  also  Bulletins) 

M 

Manuals,  23 

contents  of,  23-25 

correspondence  course  type,  26 

kinds  of,  25 

loose-leaf  type,  26 

perpetual  type,  26 

production  of,  25 

used  in  training,  18 
Meetings,  93 

attendance,  ensuring,  97-98 

attention,  holding,  98-99 

programs,  planning  for,  94 

preparations     and     arrangements 
for,  95-97 

reasons  for  holding,  93 

types  of,  93 

used  in  training,  18 
Moss  social  intelligence  test,  10 

N 

No,  meaning  of,  49 

O 

Objections,  45 

answers  to,  46-49 
Otis  mental  ability  test,  10 
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References,  follow  up. 
Reports,  67 
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Reports,  analytical  time,  74 
call,  70 
expense,  74 

getting  salesmen  to  send,  69 
lost-order,  73 
planning  sheets,  71 
prospect  survey,  73 
purposes  of,  67,  68 
route  list,  72 
summaries  of  activities,  71 


Sales,  techniques  in  making,  14 
Salesmen,  4 

age  of,  4,  5 

aggressiveness  in,  5 

character  of,  4 

earnestness  in,  5 

honesty  in,  5 

initiative  in,  5  ^„ 

marital  status  of,  4 

persistence  in,  5 

self-confidence  in,  5 

personality  of,  14 


Salesmen,  weight  of,  4 

Strong  vocational  interest  test,  10 


Territories,  37 

lay  out,  how  to,  41 
reallocation  of,  37 

competitive  situation,  40 
demand  for  product,  40 
factors  influencing,  38 
general  economic  situation,  40 
outlets  of  distribution,  39 
potentiality  of  market,  38 
size  of,  factors  determining,  42 
Training  course,  13 
acceptance  of,  19 
continuation  of,  20 
follow-up  of,  20 
objectives  of,  13 
presentation  of,  18 
research  for,  14 
use  of,  20 
Tutoring,  used  in  training,  18 
Types,  of  salesmen,  4 
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